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* Prompt delivery and Ser- 
viceable Merchandise 


“I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the prompt service I 
always receive in delivery. This 
makes the fourth tire I have 
ordered from the Ward Co. and 
am greatly satisfied. I know by 
my own experience that the 
Riverside Tire can easily double 
its mileage guarantee and is ser- 
viceable on every kind of road. 

“TI always will say a good 
word for Montgomery Ward & 
Co.” 


David De Smith, 
Newark, N. Y. 





Saved Money at Ward's 
for 35 years 


“T must write and tell you 
how pleased we are with your 
prompt shipments, good qual- 
ity and low prices. We have 
been buying from Ward’s for 
35 years, and every time every- 
thing is just as represented. My 
married daughters are also cus- 
tomers of Ward’s. Once a cus- 
tomer always acustomer. With 
the quick service and savings 
from 10 te 40%, Ward’s is the 
place to buy.” 


Mrs. Florence Wright, 
Jetmore, Kansas 
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Satisfied Customer for 
53 years 


“T am seventy-eight years 
old and have sent our orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since you started your Grange 
Store in Chicago, 1873. For 
years youhave saved me money 
and filled my orders perfectly. 

“Thank you so much; I am 
sending you another order.” 


Mrs. Susie E. Hamersby, 
Box 4, 
New Pine Creek, Oregon 








Ward's Quality and 


* Just a few words in regard 
to the quality of your goods 
and your low prices. I order 
almost all of the things we use 
including household furnish- 
ings, groceries, hardware, cloth- 
ing and notions, and send for 
all of it to you practically; am 
very much pleased with the 
goods and service.” 




















Low Prices 


J. D. Klaassen, 
Route 3, 
Colony, Okla. 


You,too, Can Save on 
Everything You Buy 


Each year Montgomery Ward & Co. saves 
Millions of Dollars for the American people! 


This big saving is possible. because 
you and our eight million other cus- 
tomers together give us ‘a buying 


power so vast, so tremendqus!—. 


that we are always able to secure 
for you lower-than-market prices. 


Consider stoves, for example. 
Our customers always bought a 
great many stoves from us. But in 
the last four years our low prices 
have actually doubled the num- 
ber of our customers! So that 
today we are able to contract for 
all the stoves a factory can make. 
Your average saving on a»Ward 
stove is now at least $15. 


Automobiletires, furniture, shoes, 
everything for the Home, for the 
Farm, for the Family, is bought in 
the same large quantities at equally 
low prices, bringing you savings 
equally large. 


$60,000,000 in Cash: 


Secures Low Prices for You 


Have you ever stopped to consider 
that your Ward Catalogue brings 
you all the saving, all.the price ad- 
vantage that $60,000,000 in cash 
can secure for you? 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


That buying by the car load, by 
the train load, buying in every im- 
portant market in the world—and 
paying cash, must secure for you 
absolutely the lowest possible 
prices! That there is no possible 
way you can secure a bigger oppor- 
tunity for saving than by using 
regularly your copy of Ward’s Cat- 
alogue! 

And low prices at Ward’s are 
made without sacrificing quality. 
We never cut the quality of a tire, 
a shoe, or a rug, to make the price 
seem lower. Ward Quality always 
is maintained. Ward’s 54 year old 
guarantee is back of every article 
we sell: “Your money back if you 
want it.” 


Use Your Catalogue 


Regularly 


So use your Catalogue—regularly. 
Take advantage of this opportun- 
ity for true cooperative buying. 
Share the saving made possible by 
$60,000,000 in cash used to secure 
low prices for you. There is for 
you, too, a saving of $50 if you 
use your Catalogue—and send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


NY Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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The Madawaska Squatter Case 


By HOLMAN DAY 
Illustrated by WILLIAM CAFFREY 


OUNG Peter Theriault was chop- 
ping the saplings as his younger 
brother fed them along the axe- 
gnawed block. ‘Young Peter,” 
fifteen years old, was.the head of 
the family that winter. ‘Old Peter’’ was 
at work as sled tender on Swain & Reid’s 
operation on the Allagash waters. He and 
all the rest of the men of the settle- 
ment had been in the woods two months. 

Young Peter felt his responsi- 
bility. He gave orders to his smaller 
brothers and was implicitly. obeyed. 
Now as he chopped he importantly 
coughed out a ‘“‘Huhk!” at each blow 
of the axe just as his father was ac- 
customed to do. All at once there 
was the jangling of bells at the 
mouth of the wood road leading 
into the settlement. Young Peter 
and his brother stopped their work 
and gazed at the double-seated 
sleigh drawn by two horses. 

“Whose place is this?’”’ asked a 
man on the back seat. 

“Eet ban Pitter Theriault’s 
house,’’ replied Young Peter, re- 
placing his cap. 

“Your father away?’ the man 
asked. 

‘’Rs, sare!’’ 

“Aren't there any men left here 
in the settlement, young man?” 

“Non,’’ with a vigorous shake of 
the head. ‘‘Dey all en de wood.” 

There was a brief mumbled con- 
versation among the men. Then the 
spokesman got out clumsily, trussed 
in his big coat. He creaked along 
on the snow and rapped on the door 
of the house, reaching acrossthe mud 
banking to do so. Mrs. Theriault 
opened the door, pushing back three 
inquisitive youngsters at her heels. 

“Madam,” said the man at the 
door, “I am attorney for Lambard 
& Cloron, owners of township No. 
35, Range 4. That is this township. 
We were here last summer, you may 
recollect.” 

“I t’ink I he’r ma hosban’ spik 
‘som’t’ing "bout dat,” the woman 
said stammeringly. 

“Yes, we had some talk with the men of the 
place then. We served notice on all the heads 
of families here to remove their houses and 
effects. Do you know why this has not been 
done?” 

The woman looked piteously at the inter- 
rogator but did not reply. 

“You understand of course, madam,” the 
lawyer continued, “that all of you in this 
settlement are squatters and have no rights 
here. The warning was duly given in ac- 
cordance with the law. So far as we can see, 
no one here has paid any attention to our 
notice. You people have had nearly six 
months in which to move. Why haven't you 
done so?” 

The woman twisted her hands in her calico 
gown and made no reply. 

Well!” said the lawyer sharply. 

I don’t spik yo’r lang’wage var’ fars’ 
rate,” she gasped finally. 


HE lawyer looked at her a moment and 
then went back to the sleigh. 
.,; What do you think, fellows?” he asked; 
don’t you calculate we'd better send one of 
those boys there round to the rest of the 
Ouses and call all the women and children 
ere and explain the thing? There’ll be some 
among them who can understand English, 
and we can do-it all up at once.” 
That's the way to do it,” assented the 
others, All of them got out. 
he lawyer gave a dime to Peter. “But,” 
he ordered, “tun round to the houses and 
be all the women to come here right away. 
ell them that the deputy sheriff and the 
Constable and the lawyer for the firm that 
owns the township are here on business and 
ave some talk to make. Scurry along, now!” 


Peter ran to his mother, gave her the dime 
and hastened on his errand. In afew moments 
the women appeared, answering the sum- 
mons. As they came into the yard of the 
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“My hosban’ say he offaire to buy dose 
land,” said one-of the women. “But de mans, 
he say no, he will not sell heem.” 

“As I explained to you, we cannot have 


In an hour the poor little effects of the settlers were loaded, and the sleds started. Two men 
stayed behind a bit and poured kerosene on the floors of the houses 


Theriault place they stared wonderingly at 
the strangers. They grouped themselves 
along on the banking, murmured apprehen- 
sively to each other and shrugged their 
shawls and aprons about their heads.: 

“Are you all here?” the lawyer asked at 
last. Several women nodded their heads in 
assent. 

“Now, my good people,” said the lawyer, 
standing up.in the sleigh to address his little 
audience, ‘‘this is a serious business that 
calls us here. The persons who own this land 
have given you good and seasonable warn- 
ing to vacate. Your men have set brush and 
slash fires that have spread and destroyed 
much valuable timber. When they come 
back in the spring they will be trying to 
clear more land, and there will be more fires. 
We don’t want to be hard in the matter. 
But a timber township is a valuable proposi- 
tion, you understand, and the men that own 
it must protect it.” 

The women drew together uneasily and 
murmured in low tones. 

“Therefore we shall be obliged to remove 
you from here,’’ the lawyer continued. 

One of the older women pushed her shawl 
back from her face and said quaveringly, 
“You wait till our mans com’ back off dem 
wood an’ dey talk to yo’ ’bout dat t’ing.” 

“We have talked with your men,” the 
lawyer stated. “Evidently they didn’t pay 
much attention to what we told them. If 
we wait till they come back in the spring, 
there might be. trouble and some of your 
men who resisted the law might get hurt. 
So it is better to remove you quietly, and 
when they come back it will be all over. It 
will-be a lesson to them not to’squat on some 
other man’s land.” 





settlers in on this tract,’”’ urged the lawyer. 
“Now, we do not intend to harm anyone. 
We shall take your families into St. Agatha, 
and you can stop there until spring. I don’t 
promise it, but I am pretty sure that when 
your men come out in the spring Lambard 
& Cloron will pay for what land improve- 
ments have been made here and will settle 
for the houses. Yourselves and your furni- 
ture will be moved, and my firm will see 
that you have plenty to eat. We shall be 
obliged to destroy these houses for if they 
are left standing we shall have this work to 
do over a dozen times a year.” 

Wails and shrill cries of protest went up 
from the little flock. Some of the women be- 
gan to weep. Others knelt in the snow and 
begged hysterically that their homes might 
be spared until the men came from the 
woods in the spring. But in the midst of the 
clamor half a dozen tote-teams swung into 
the clearing. 

“It’s no use to talk to me,’’ shouted the 
lawyer, backing away from the hands of the 
entreating women. ‘I’m simply under or- 
ders.” He turned to the sheriff and the 
constable. ‘Get it over with as quickly as 
you can,” he said. 


‘i officer gave his directions to the 
teamsters, and the long sleds were 
backed around in front of the little houses. 

The sheriff was bluff but jovial. “Don’t 
take on so, girls,’’ he shouted. ‘You'll all 
have good homes for the winter, and-you’ll 
be down there in the village, where you can 
see something besides stumps and rocks. 
Now bear a hand and help us get your things 
out of the houses.” 

When the men started to carry the furni- 








ture out the women dispersed to their homes, 
each anxious for her own, meagre though the 
humble furnishings were. 

As Mother Theriault struggled out to the 
sled with furniture and bedding she saw 
young Peter seize the shotgun from the wall 
and scramble up the ladder. that led to the 
loft. Before she had time to wonder what he 
intended she heard his voice at the little 
gable.window. 

“Yo’ leave ma _ fader’s house 
alone!” he shouted. The officers 
and the men who were busy at the 
sled looked up. The boy was kneeling 
at the window, and the muzzle of 
his double-barreled gun commanded 
the yard. 

“Ma fader, he told metotak’ care 
of ma mere and de children,” cried 
Peter, ‘‘an’ I’m goin’ to done dat. 
Yo’ all go off dis plac’.”’ 

“Go up and take that gun away 
from the boy,” said the sheriff tothe 
constable. 

“Wal,” said the latter with a 
drawl, “all my information on the 
subject tells me that it’s jest as 
painful to be shot by a boy as by a 
man. Excuse me, Jeff, but I’m gettin’ 
out from under this job.” 

“Bub,” cried the sheriff, ‘“‘you are 
resisting the law. If you don’t come 
down I must come after you.” As 
the sheriff spoke, he started for the 
house. ‘ 

The officer had taken barely two 
‘steps when there came a shattering 
discharge. A swirl of yellow smoke 
hid the gable. The horses floundered 
out into the deep drifts, and the men 
ran behind the woodpile. In a mo- 
ment, however, it was seen that. no 
one had been harmed. Smouldering 
bits of gun wadding far out on the 
snow of the field showed where 
the charge had gone, safely over the 
heads of the men standing in the 
yard. 

“He fired both barrels,” yelled 
the sheriff, and he made arush for the 
house. But the boy was not in 
the garret. There were tracks leading 
from the back door. Then a teamster 
at work in one of the other houses shouted 
that he had seen Peter running like a deer 
for the woods. 

“Let him go,” said the sheriff. ‘He'll turn 
up all right later, and we'll tend to his case.” 

The men were expeditious. In an hour the 
poor little effects of the settlers were loaded, 
and the sleds started. The women and the 
children were distributed over the loads. 
Two men stayed behind a bit and poured 
kerosene on the floors of the houses. All the 
structures were tiny buildings with stove 
funnels for chimneys. Several were simply 
sheathed on the outside with black, tarred 
paper. They were not valuable, and yet when 
the red glare of the flames went tossing up 
over the tree tops the women and children 
wailed their sorrow until the forest rang. 

“It’s pretty tough on ‘em after all,” said 
the sheriff to the lawyer, as they rode ahead 
of the melancholy expedition. ‘Those 
weren't any great shakes for houses, but 
they were the only homes those people had.” 

“Yes, it is hard,’’ admitted the attorney, 
“but unless this squatter business is stopped 
these French Canadians will overrun the 
whole of northern Maine.” 

There was at that time one French Cana- 
dian who was running over northern Maine 
with terror lending wings to his heels. It was 
Peter. Now Peter was an honest, good- 
hearted boy. He was above the average in 
intelligence and had been two terms at the 
Madawaska Training School at Fort Kent. 

In a moment of grief and despair *he-had 
tried to defend his little home. He was sorry 
now, because he understood, as he pondered 
the matter, that he had acted against the 
representatives of the law. The Fort Kent 
school’s boys and girls were carefully in- 
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structed to obey all the laws and to love the 
land in which they lived. Only a few months 
before, the Governor of the state and his 
council had visited the training school, 
which wasa state institution, and the Gover- 
nor had talked to them about the laws. He 
had said that he was glad to have these new 
sons and daughters become home-holders, 
and that the state would give them money 
for their schools and help 

them. 


OW Peter sobbed as he 

reflected how he had de- © 
fied the law. He meditated 
that he had not intended to 
shoot at anyone, but only de- 
sired to scare away the men 
who were making ready to 
destroy his home. But who 
would believe that now? 

He supposed that in the 
end everything came before 
that great man, the Governor. 
Peter did not understand 
clearly about the courts. He 
thought that if he told his 
story tosome one else it might 
be all twisted and wrong be- 
fore it got to the Governor. He would—yes, 
he would go to the Governor himself and 
explain the whole matter! 

Peter remembered that when the Gover- 
nor was at the school he, Peter, had been 
selected to sing the old habitant chanson, 
En Roulant Ma Boule, the rest of the school 
joining in the chorus. Afterward the Gover- 
nor had called him up and complimented 
him. He wasa good, kind man, that Governor 
with the gray hair, and he would listen to 
the poor French Canadian! 

As dusk came on, Peter trudged away 
down the wood road. When he reached the 
main highway he avoided St. Agatha and 
struck across the country for the railroad 
station. An idea had occurred to him. Sev- 
eral boys whom he knew had been hired by 
potato shippers to go along in the cars and 
keep fires so the potatoes might not freeze. 
It was.very late when he reached Lake 
Crossing. 

Some men were at work for the night in 
one of the storehouses near the railroad, 
sorting potatoes. Peter slipped in and sat 
among them for a while before he dared ask 
any questions. At last he inquired if there 
were any jobs for boys to keep the fires in 
potato cars. 

A man held up a lantern. “Ain't you that 
Theriault boy that’s run away?” he asked. 
Peter did not dare to deny his identity. 

“Yas, that’s jest what I thought,” the man 
continued. “I'll take ye along on my cars 
with me to-morrow if for nothing else than 
to help you get away from Jeff Denslow,” 
growled the man. ‘‘They’ve been telegrapht- 
ing all round after you. But, law or no law, 
I hain’t helpin’ Jeff Denslow, not after the 
way he attached my property and tied me 
up.” 

And then the man entered on the recital 
of his old-time grievance. 

Peter rode out on the early freight, 
locked in a potato car. That day and the 
night and the next day they were bumped 
along. There were long halts in freight yards 


Cap 


HEN frowning storm-clouds 

rose up out of the southeast 

the four vessels of the coasting 

fleet that happened to be be- 

calmed off Bayhaven scurried 
for that port like a covey of ducks scared 
up by a huntsman. Half an hour later the 
staunch schooner Nomad of Riverport, 
flying light and bound home from Boston, 
faltered in her headlong flight like the 
chance victim of a desultory shot, and ran 
ashore on Pinnacle Ledge. It was a gloomy 
dawn. 

“Jehoshaphat! The gas buoy’s gone 
adrift!” yelled Captain George Halden, 
anxious first of all to vindicate his seaman- 
ship. 

The Nomad’s stern bumped out of water 
as if blown by an explosion; she heeled till 
her lee rail scooped under, and came to a 
stop. The crew frantically lowered the 
yawl-boat off the stern davits. Promptly it 
capsized alongside, and toppling seas drove 
the men into the rigging. 


Sifteen 


“Young Peter,’ wit 

years 

old, was the head of the 
family thei winter 
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and on sidings. There were roarings as fast 
trains tore past them. There was the clamor 
of city streets without. But Peter saw noth- 
ing, for the car door was locked. 


te man had agreed to let him out at the 
state capital, and Peter found himself 
wandering about the streets in the gray of 
the early dawn. When he timidly asked the 
early passers where he could 
find the Governor some one 
directed him to the State 
House on the hill. 

Peter‘ waited until he saw 
some one pass into the great 
building, and then he diffi- 
dently followed, pulling his 
knitted cap off his head as 
he went through the doors. 
He sidled round the edge of 
the rotunda, marveling at the 
vastness of the place. 

The state legislature was 
in session, and after a time 
the members began to bustle 
through and scurry up the 
marble stairs. Peter looked 
wistfully at each man, hoping 
to see the Governor. Every 
time a silk hat appeared his heart throbbed. 
But after an hour or two all had passed ex- 
cept stragglers and he had not seen the great 
man. A clerk on his way across the rotunda 
stopped near a column to sharpen his pencil. 
Peter took heart and stammered a question. 

The clerk looked at the boy rather super- 
ciliously, but he pointed up the stairs with 
his pencil. Peter tiptoed up over the marble 
majesty of the broad ascent and came into 
the babel and cigar smoke of the lobby. 

No one paid any attention 

to the strange little figure. 
While he stood at one side, 
rolling his cap in his hands, a 
tall man with gray hair bustled 
through, bowing his acknowl- 
edgements right and left to 
hearty greetings. It was the 
Governor. He linked arms 
with one man in the lobby and 
walked slowly downa passage- 
way. Peter followed. The two 
entered an anteroom that was 
crowded with chatting men, 
and then they passed beyond 
a door paneled with ruby 
glass that was swung shut 
behind them. 

Peter stood close by the 
wall in the anteroom for a 
long time. A busy man kept 
rising from his desk in the 
anteroom and ushering vis- 
itors through the door of ruby 


ass. 

Some of the idlers displayed 
an inclination to tease this 
odd-looking little stranger. 

“Isn’t your name Willie 
Woodpecker?” asked one of 
the more facetious as he 
pointed to the boy’s red knitted cap. 
- “Ma nam’s Pitter Theriault,” the boy 
said humbly. 

“Can you sing?” demanded another. 
Peter nodded his head bashfully. 
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“Well, pipe up some nice little French 
Canadian tune for us,” the wag commanded. 
The boy hesitated a moment. ‘‘Go ahead!” 
was the chorus, and one man added, “I'll 
give you this quarter when you get through.”’ 

Peter did not dare to refuse; the well- 
dressed gentlemen appeared to have author- 
ity. He scuffed a moccasined foot back on the 
carpet, made his dutiful bow and sang, his 
voice at first husky with trepidation but 
swelling shrilly and musically when he was 
once launched upon the rollicking chanson: 


“Trois beaux canards s’en vont baignant, 
En roulant ma boule; 
Le fils du roi s’en va chassant, 
Roul’, roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule.” 


By this time several of the men were 
beating time with their arms and were hum- 
ming the swinging refrain. Peter kept on: 


“Le fils du roi s’en va chassant, 
En roulant ma boule. 
Avec son gr-rand fus—” 


The ruby-paneled door swung open, and 
the private secretary appeared. 

“Hi, hi! Here, here!’’ he protested. 
“We can’t have this noise out here now.” 


fees Governor himself walked to the 
threshold with an indulgent smile. ‘Just 
a bit noisy, gentlemen,” he said. ‘But that 
song reminds me of the Fort Kent Training 
School.”’ He looked at Peter standing there 
abashed. 

“I’m dat boy w'at sing dat to yo’ up dere 
wan tam’,” Peter burst out, quivering in his 
eagerness and his fright. He threw himself on 


“Yo' leave 
ma fader's 
house 
alone!” he 
shouted 


his knees and raised his hands that were 
clenching the old cap. ‘I hav’ ban de var’ bad 
boy,” he wailed. ‘‘] shoot at de mans, an’ I 
com’ for beg yo’—”’ But Peter’s sobs and 
tears checked his utterance. : 


April 8, 1926 


“This may be the boy that the Aroostook 
authorities are looking for,” suggested the 
secretary. 

The Governor pondered a moment, anid 
then, stooping, he lifted Peter gently by the 
arm and led him into the executive chamber. 
As he closed the door on the throng in the 
anteroom he said to the secretary, ‘Please 
hunt up Representative Coté of Madawaska 
and send him in here.” 

An hour later the Representative came out 
leading Peter by the hand. The boy’s eyes 
were red, but there was a happy light in 
them. For had not the Governor told him 
that perhaps—nay, probably—the matter 
of the resistance to the officers could be ar- 
ranged all right? His Excellency had prom- 
ised to attend to it all himself. 

But there was a cause for joy above and 
beyond all that. Peter had told his simple 
story of the sack of their little settlement, 
done in the name of the law. The Governor 
was indignant as well as grieved. He knew 
about the bitter land disputes between pro- 
prietors and squatters. 

“My people are not so much to blame,” 
the Representative had told him in supple- 
menting Peter’s story. ““The men who own 
those timber lands got them at a nominal 
price from the state, and now they refuse 
to sell a square inch to settlers. Every little 
St. John valley farm has been divided and 
subdivided until the tracts ‘look like lanes. 
We have large families, you know, ‘and the 
boys stay on the farms. We must have land 
to live on and grow our crops. Our Repre- 
sentatives have tried to bring this matter 
before the législature many times, but we 
are humble men, and all the great influence 
of the landowners has been against us. 
We have been able to do nothing. We 
despair. Our poor people must leave the 
state.” 

“Mr. Coté,” said the Governor, ‘‘you go 
now and prepare a bill calling for a commis- 
sion to investigate this matter of lands, and 
I'll do what I can to help it through, and I'll 
certainly sign it. Take good care of the boy 
and send him home.” 

When His Excellency shook hands with 
Peter he left in the boy’s trembling palm a 
crisp bill with a double X on the corner. 

All things considered, it is small wonder 
that Peter’s eyes glowed when he came out 
of the executive chamber. 

And that commission was forthwith ap- 
pointed. And further than that, its report 
was such that the state legislature appro- 
priated the money to buy fifty thousand 
acres of land in the Madawaska territory, 
as the state records show. The land was dis- 
tributed among deserving settlers, and Peter 
Theriault’s father got one of the best slices; 
and that’s on the records, too. The action 
was really a relief to the landowners as well 
as to the settlers, for it ‘‘quieted the title,” 
as the phase is, and put an end to the trou- 
blesome disputés. 

And the first year after Peter turned 
twenty-one his people insisted that he give 
up the school he was teaching, and they sent 
him to the state legislature. In order to 
humble his pride the day he made his first 
speech he went down into the rotunda and 
stood by that pillar a half-hour and thought 
back a few years. 
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The schooner Gazelle, steered by Captain 
Thomas Crawley, was running neck and 
neck with the Nomad, speeding spearlike on 
the following crests. From her of all the 
coasters help might have been expected. 
But the Gazelle quickly winged out of sight 
in the smother ahead. 

“It’s a wonder Crawley wouldn’t come 
back and give us a hand!”’ roared Captain 
Halden from his perch in the main shrouds. 

“Most likely his old ark has sprung a leak 
or carried away something!’’ shouted the 
charitable mate. 

‘Well, unless some one gets here pretty 
quick the crew of the Nomad will be eating 
sand!’ predicted Captain Halden. ‘She 
won’t last long with the fangs of the Pin- 
nacle gouging into her bilge!”’ 


STROTHMANN 


“Here comes Keelhall!’’ shouted a man 
from the fore-rigging. 

The schooner Polly and Clarissa had been 
foaming along only a short way astern. 
Captain Sam Keelhall had just time to 
twist his wheel hard over. The coaster jibed 
with a deafening wrench of boom tackle and 
by a few fathoms missed dumping her own 
cargo of salt on the deadly Pinnacle. 

“T’ll stand by!’’ yelled Keelhall, and the 
crew of the Nomad cheered. The Polly and 
Clarissa flapped jauntily into the wind. 
Three of her oil-skinned seamen launched 
her battered yawl-boat. 

Then out of the thickness to leeward ap- 
peared another schooner. It was the Cym- 
beline, with Captain Ben Slade at the wheel. 
He had run some distance past before he had 


seen what had happened to his consort. The 
men in the rigging waved again. Slade 
dropped his boat, and his mate jockeyed her 
too into the lee of the wreck. The storm was 
piping fresh from the southeast. Shredded 
clouds scudded low in the sky. The schooner 
hovered about, dipping headsails in a rain- 
a sea that frothed white with every 
rush. 

Madly trying to free herself from the 
jagged ledge, the Nomad thrashed like a 
grounded whale. The yawl-boats backed and 
filled in her lee, fearing a smash against her 
half-sunken side. 

“We'll jump and you pick us up!”’ roared 
Halden, balancing on the rail. 

“Won't she come off? What’s the matter 
with crowding her over it?” bawled 
Keelhall’s mate, to whom the waste 0 
property seemed a shame. 

“It can’t be done! Whole bottom’s gone 
out of her!”’ called Halden. ee: 

“We'll make a bluff at it anyway!’ said 
the mate of the Cymbeline and shot his 
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boat alongside the wreck. ‘‘Pile out, boys, 
and put the kites on her! It’s a case of kill 
or cure!” 


1 Polly and Clarissa’s men were good 
seconds. Deluged by hammering seas, the 
three crews laboriously set the rarely used 
topmast-staysail, then hoisted topsails.. The 
Nomad rolled and pounded in impotent 
fury. The press of canvas laid her nearly on 
beam ends. Gladly would she have slid into 
deep water if the prongs of the Pinnacle 
would give up their grip. 

Keelhall maneuvered the Polly and 
Clarissa to windward of the wreck 
at risk of drifting ashore himself, and 





After all was shipshape, Keelhall lowered 
his yawl-boat from the stern of the Polly 
and Clarissa. A man rowed him: through 
pelting rain to the Cymbeline. There he 
collected Captains Slade and Halden. Then 
the deputation pulled across to the Gazelle. 

“You don’t mean to tell me the Nomad 
stubbed her toe!’ exclaimed Crawling 
Tommy as he hospitably took their painter. 
“Well, there’s no use crying over spilt 
milk, I s’pose!”’ 

“Tell you nothing!” said Keelhall sternly. 
““You know as much about it as we do! You 
weren’t a cable’s-length from her when she 
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somewhere!”’ suggested the uneasy Slade. 
“Then maybe we'll wish we hadn’t said all 
those nasty things to him! Why, Crawling 
Tommy wouldn’t harm a fly!” 

“S’pose he’s really going out?’’ asked 
Halden. “I wish I had time to scull over and 
take back some of the things I said. Why, 
Crawling Tommy would give the shirt off 
his back any day!” 


Te three erstwhile traducers of Crawling 
Tommy went out on deck. They saw the 
Gazelle standing out of the harbor, already 
dim through the curtain of driving mist. 





his yawl carried a line. Slade fol- 
lowed suit. Sails filled and hawsers 
tightened as the two impromptu 
tugs squared away. Under their 
mighty pull the Nomad thrashed 
and wallowed desperately. A slash- 
ing sea buried her decks. She shook 
herself, slipped off the Pinnacle ard 
stood : upright, plunging deep. A 
cheer rose from the salvers. The two 
rescue ships cast off their lines. Will- 
ing hands manned the. Nomad’s 
pumps. 

They gushed green water, and 
when much green water comes from 
a vessel’s pump it is as her life blood. 

“It’s no use! Water’s over the 
cabin floor!” announced Captain 
Halden. ‘“There’s prob’ly a hole in 
her big enough to drive a horse 
through!” 

“I’m afraid so!’ agreed the Cym- 
beline’s mate. ‘You fellows collect 
your duds, then, and we'll get out 
of this while the going’s good. I give 
her ten minutes to stay atop of 
water!” 

She floated just fifteen, drifted a 
few hundred yards to leeward of the 
ledge, and, while the crews lay on 
their oars and watched, stood on 
her stern and sank in five fathoms, 
squarely in the ship channel to Bay- 
haven. 

“Ain’t that the dickens of a note?”’ 
said Slade sympathetically as the 
‘castaways climbed aboard the Cym- 
beline. 

“Guess this must be my unlucky 
day!’ said Halden, looking ruefully 
at the slanting spars of his late 
command. ‘Blast that gas buoy, anyway!” 

“Oh, I cal’late the underwriters can raise 
her!’ encouraged Slade. ‘‘You’re insured, 
ain't you, George?” 

“Right up to the handle!” said Captain 
Halden. “But that doesn’t excuse Crawley 
for skinning out and leaving us in the lurch 
as he did.” 

“Well, let’s go in and tell him what we 
think of him!’’ said Slade. 

“He certainly has a chance to make a few 
explanations!”’ growled Halden. 

Undeniably the behavior of grizzled Cap- 
tain Thomas Crawley of the archaic schooner 





Gazelle, affectionately known as. Crawling 


Tommy of the Goat, showed to poor ad- 
vantage beside his.fellow shipmasters. Often 
had the old man furnished topics of conver- 
sation for the fleet. They had chuckled de- 
lightedly at his interminable passages be- 
tween neighboring coastwise ports; they 
had laughed indulgently when he had been 
blown to sea by a nor’wester and made a 
fast record trip in spite of himself; they had 
slapped thighs and haw-hawed at a half- 
century of ridiculous scrapes he had got 
into and out of with a facility all his 
own, 

Now, while they had risked shipwreck and 
drowning in a vain attempt to save the luck- 
less Nomad, Crawling Tommy had cava- 
lierly slipped out of sight in the storm and 
sneaked for the shelter they all wanted so 
badly to reach. And there was the less excuse 
for his defection, for the Gazelle was bound 
to Bangor without cargo, while the Cymbe- 
line and Polly and Clarissa were going down- 
east with heavy freights of salt and could 
ill stay in the open. 


W! IEN these two foamed into Bayhaven 
YY with the shipwrecked crew aboard, the 
Gazelle, sails furled and halliards drumming 
briskly in the gusts, was snugly at anchor 
behind the breakwater. Crawling Tommy, 
peering out of his companionway, watched 
t € newcomers anchor near him. 

Where’s George?” he bellowed through 
hollowed hands at the Cymbeline. 

No thanks to you he ain’t tangled up in 
the kelps of the Pinnacle along with his 
craft!” snapped Captain Slade. “We've got 
@ bone to pick with you!” 


‘“‘As the tide waits for no man, I guess we'll have to wait for the tide,” 








said Crawling Tommy 


ran high and dry on the Pinnacle just before 
daylight!” 

“Gas buoy had gone adrift!” put in Hal- 
den eagerly. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 
demanded Slade. 

Captain Tommy turned pale. ‘Honest, I 
didn’t see her! It was thicker than mud, and 
I didn’t see any of you after it shut in!” 

“That'll do very well to tell!’’ sneered 
Slade. ‘‘But I was farther away from George 
than you were, and I saw him plunk her!” 

“Me too!”’ chimed in Keelhall. 

‘“My own private opinion, Crawley,’’ de- 
clared the outraged Halden, ‘‘is that you 
were scared of your measly hide!”’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Crawling Tommy, his 
weather-beaten old face still colorless, ‘‘! 
have got used to being called a bungler and a 
failure, but never in my life have I been 
called a liar or a coward! I think you had 
all better go!” 

“It’s a blamed sure thing we don’t 
hanker to stay round the likes of you!” 
retorted Halden. ‘‘Come on, fellows!” 

“Well, I swan,”’ said Keelhall as they 
rowed back to the Polly and Clarissa, “‘if 
Crawling Tommy didn’t make me feel kind 
of small, somehow or other! I never saw him 
get on his high horse like that before!” 

“Oh, he’s a sly one!’’ said Slade ambigu- 
ously. 

Some time afterward Captains Slade and 
Keelhall, condoling with the bereaved Hal- 
den in the warm cabin of the Polly and Clar- 
issa, heard outside the mellow crackle of 
blocks and the clank of a windlass. Halden 
investigated. 

“Jehoshaphat!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Crawl- 
ing Tommy is getting under way, and here it 
is blowing and raining fir to make a crocodile 
weep!” 

“Maybe he wants to show us that he 
ain’t a ’fraid-cat,” suggested Slade. 

“Well, if he goes out with that old ark 
and makes his run in this kind of weather I 
won't call him ’fraid-cat, or anything else!”’ 
declared Halden. 

“It’s just possible the old duffer didn’t see 
George pile her up, after all,’”’ said Keelhall 
thoughtfully. “His eyesight ain’t what it 
used to be!” 

‘‘Maybe he’ll go out and get cast away 





Keelhall wailed a recall on his patent fog- 
horn. 

“No use crying over spilt milk!’’ shouted 
the departing outcast through his mega- 
phone. 

“Just fairly drove him to sea with our 
slurs!”’ said Slade guiltily. 

“I tell.ye what we can do!’’ exclaimed 
Halden. ‘‘We can go ashore and climb up on 
the Head, and maybe we can see what kind 
of weather he’s making of it! If it’s too 
blamed hubbly out there, I for one will chip 
in and send the tug out after him!” 

“That's the idea!”’ said Slade and Keelhall 
in unison. 

On the storm-swept crags of Bayhaven 
Head they gulped brine that sprayed up 
from the foot of the cliff, and strained ach- 
ing eyes into the pother seaward, but saw not 
a sign of the valiant Gazelle. They snatched 
a crumb of comfort from the discovery that 
the wind was moderating a trifle. Then they 
clambered:down the rocks and returned on 
board. 

“The next man that calls him Crawling 
Tommy will:have me to reckon with!” said 
Keelhall vindictively. 

“Jehoshaphat! I only hope some one 
has the chance!” sighed Halden. 

The storm blew itself out in the night. 
The next morning the sea beyond Bayhaven 
Head was a tilting glassy plain of burnished 
silver, only marred here and there by tiny 
cat’s-paws from the fair northwest. 

From Boston arrived a_bristling-mous- 
tached underwriter’s agent who took stiff 
new oilskins from a suitcase and chartered 
the venerable tug Cyclops and plump little 
Captain Sol Stearns for a trip out to the 
wreck. His expert appraising eye would de- 
cide whether his company should raise the 
Nomad with derrick or pontoon, demolish 
her for her gear, or pay over the policy to 
her owners and let Uncle Sam dynamite her 
as a menace to navigation. 

“Better hurry up and get that pesky gas 
buoy replaced!”’ said the agent irritably to 
Captain Sol, as if he considered him alone 
responsible for its absence. ‘‘It’s worse for 
our noon than a sleeper on the railroad 
track!” 

“T’ll have it replaced immediately!” said 
Captain Stearns solemnly. 
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As the Cyclops, with no less than four 
skippers aboard, breasted the sleek-barreled 
swell off Bayhaven Head it appeared that 
the insurance company was not to have first 
choice: as to the disposition of the wreck. 
Near the ledge floated another schooner, with 
sails lowered. Around her clustered a bevy 
of inquisitive lobster boats. Captain Sol 
jingled a bell, and the old Cyclops chugged 
ahead at the astonishing pace of six knots 
an hour. 


“Jehoshaphat! If that ain’t Crawling - 


Tommy!” suddenly ejaculated Captain 
Halden. ‘‘Is he stripping the Nomad on his 
own hook?” 

“Or has he piled up on the Pin- 
nacle himself?” asked Keelhall. 

“That sounds more likely to me!” 
declared Halden. ‘She ain’t hung 
up very bad though.” 

“Leave it to him to make a mess 
of it!” said Slade. 


BU as the tug approached it was 
seen that none of the surmises 
was right. The Gazelle was not 
ashore on Pinnacle Ledge. She had 
fouled the spars of the sunken 
Nomad. One stuck up close on either 
side of her. 

“Blundering through the fog last 
night and ran straight between ’em, 
as |’ma living sinner!” said Halden. 
“I guess between ramming ledges 
and getting rammed by blooming 
hayseeds the Nomad’II lay her bones 
right there!”’ 

“The Goat will be lucky if she 
doesn’t lay her bones on top of her!’’ 
said Keelhall. 

“You couldn’t sink her with a 
Whitehead torpedo!’ Slade assured 
him. ‘Besides, she’s afloat right over 
the Nomad’s deck this very minute, 
and it’s dead low water now!” 

“If. she doesn’t squat on the 
Nomad, she’ll do no hurt,” said 
Halden with relief. “Those are new 
spars and rigging, every one, and you 
could lift her out of water by them. 
It’ll take more than a rotten old tub 
like the Gazelle to knock ’em.out of 
her, I’m sure of that!” ; 

The Gazelle had wedged herself 
between the masts of the wreck, 
cutting her aged headstays in the 
process. But so far from trying 
to clear his craft from her strange berth 
Captain Tommy and his crew of two 
seemed to be diligently fastening her there. 
Evidently they had wasted little time in 
crying over spilt milk. Coils of immense 
cable had been passed round the Nomad’s 
masts and across the decks of the Gazelle, 
lashed at every conceivable angle. Huge 
wedges of spare spars and splintered fenders 
were jammed between the wreck’s masts and 
the Gazelle’s rough sides. By working pa- 
tiently with a long pike-pole they had 
pushed off the Nomad’s fore hatch, dropped 
the Gazelle’s anchors into her hold and wind- 
lassed the chain till flukes caught under 
deck. The Cyclops might have untangled 
the two craft at first, but such a task was 
far beyond her now. The men on the tug 
stared at the remarkable performance, too 
astonished to interfere. 

Presently Captain Tommy and his crew, 
having expended all the rope on board in a 
labyrinthine cat’s-cradle that bound the 
two schooners together as one, sat down on 
the deck to rest. 

“As tide waits for no man, I guess we'll 
have to wait for the tide,” said he. 

Gradually the Gazelle ceased her strug- 
gles in the long easy sea and no longer rose 
as it swept lazily under her. As the water 
came she settled deeper and seemed to 
brace herself like a man about to lift a great 
load. Tied down to a sunken wreck, it might 
have seemed that the Gazelle would be sub- 
merged herself as the sea flowed. But without 
cargo she was buoyant as a bubble, and the 
sunken Nomad herself was water-borne very 
considerably. Slowly, inch by inch, the Goat 
lifted the Nomad clean off bottom with the 
irresistible lever of the silent flood tide. 

“Give us the end of a hawser! You can do 
the rest!” called Captain Tommy. 

Some hours later the Nomad, slung under 
the Gazelle by her strong masts and rigging, 
was towed into Bayhaven harbor and 
grounded on the flats within reach of repairs. 
Myriad lashings were cut, and the Cyclops 
pulled the craft out of their close embrace. 

“We take off our hats to you, Crawley,” 
said Halden, making amends in behalf of 
his fellow skippers. ‘‘You not only didn’t cry 
over spilt milk, but you sponged up what you 
had lost and skimmed the cream off it!” 
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The Cherokee chief didn’t have a chance 
to transport the treasure 
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Chapter II. A Flash of Lightning 


T was an ugly old house. Even through 

the heavy blur of rain Mrs. Morgan 

and her daughters could see that the 

front was too narrow, the porch too 

little and cramped, and that the win- 
dows—as one could judge in spite of the 
boards which covered them—were very ir- 
regularly placed. But it was sturdily built 
and turned to the angry elements a face as 
stolid as its first owner must have shown to 
the white soldiers who came to drive him 
out of it. This weather-tight appearance was 
all that interested the motor party at the 
moment. 

Major Morgan selected the long-unused 
key on his ring and fitted it in the lock of the 
door. It turned stiffly, but it turned, and ~ 
family stepped into a dark, cold hall. 
sound of tiny scampering feet could . 
heard upstairs and down. 

“What was that?” cried Blanche. 

“Rats, of course!’ answered her brother. 

“Let s have some light,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan. “Whisk on your torch, Frank.” 

Frank pressed the torch and then gave an 
exclamation. ‘‘Where’s dad?” 

“Here I am!’’ came the Major's voice far 
down the hall. “I know my way in this 
house blindfold. Twenty years of absence 
hasn’t blurred my recollection of where 
every object of furniture is placed. Shut the 
door and stand still until I come back. I’m 
going to the wood-box in the back hall. If 
anything's in it, we'll have a fire in two 
shakes.” 

They waited as patiently as they could 
_ while waiting heard a whoop from some 
far dark region that made Nancy jump. 
She said afterward that it was unkind of her 
father to announce his discovery of wood in 
that Indian-like manner. She had expected 
to see a painted ghost with raised tomahawk 
come leaping out of the shadows. 

“Now we'll see if there are any news- 
papers in the old hatrack where they used to 
accumulate in tons,” said the Major as he 

came into the front of the house again with 

his arms full of neat little logs cut for burn- 
ing a score of years earlier. ‘‘This sort of 
thing is going to make me cry directly,” he 
added when the hatrack yielded up its 
yellowed papers. ‘While I’ve been getting 
married and rearing a family and helping 
along a big world war this old house has re- 
mained exactly as it was in my boyhood. I 
almost wish a tramp had broken in and 
mussed things up a bit.” 

I’m sure you never saw so much dust in 
vour boyhood,” said his wife. “Though 
men may not realize it, it takes an ever- 
moving hand to keep a house clear of that.” 

They all followed the Major into one of 
the front rooms opening from the hall; here 
he found his way with unerring instinct to 
the hearth and made a jolly fire on long-un- 
used andirons. Then they stood getting 
warm and dry and looking about them in the 
light of the leaping flames. 

“I'm going to knock the boards off the 
windows and let a little fresh air in,’’ said 
Frank, taking up a pair of heavy brass tongs. 


“Take care you don’t break the glass,” 
cautioned his father. ‘Particularly the pane 
on which are those mysterious scratches 
believed to tell of the whereabouts of 
Indian gold.” 

He spoke jestingly but raised a clamor of 
excited exclamations from his daughters. 
Frank, who had not heard of the scratches, 
naturally wanted to know what he was 
talking about. 

“Didn't I tell you about those scratches in 
my letter, Frank?” asked his father in sur- 
prise. “‘T thought I gave you the whole his- 
tory of the old house.” 

“You wrote that it had been built by an 
Indian half-breed, a chief known as John 
Chester, and that it was said to be haunted 
by Indian ghosts, but you didn’t tell me 
anything about scratches on a windowpane 
or hidden treasure. Is there really some mys- 
terious inscription on one of these windows?”’ 

“Yes, there really is. I'll have to sacrifice 
my handkerchief to clean the glass, but I 
know that your curiosity is too strong to 
allow you to wait patiently. The scratches, 
which must have been made with a diamond, 
were here when my grandparents moved 
into this old Indian house, and they’ve 
never been deciphered in all these years.” 


E led the way to one of the front windows 

and showed his curious family a small 
pane of glass completely covered with an in- 
scription of several lines. There even seemed 
to be a signature and a date in the lower 
righthand corner. But most of the marks were 
unintelligible, and only here and ‘there a 
letter stood out clearly. Nobody could make 
anything of the inscription. 

“Come over here, Gilbert, and look at 
this thing,’’ called Frank to his friend, who 
had remained beside the fire. ‘‘Aren’t you 
interested in mysteries?” 

“I thought maybe it was a private mys- 
tery,” said Gilbert with one of his attractivé 
smiles. 

**Mysteries preserve their own privacy,” 
said the Major. “If you can force the 
privacy of this one, we shall all be very 
grateful.” 

So Cilbert stood beside the others and 
bent his head above the strange inscription 
on the window glass. He looked quite as 
interested as the young Morgans. 

“You say this inscription was here when 
your grandparents moved into the house, 
Major?” he asked. ‘“‘You think, then, that it 
was scratched here by the Cherokee chief 
who built the place?” 

“Yes,” replied the Major. ““My grand- 
parents came in right after the Cherokees 
were dispossessed. If some Cherokee didn’t 
put it here, who did?” 

“Why do you think it has anything to do 
with a buried treasure, dad?” asked Frank. 
“Is a treasure believed to be hidden here?”’ 

The Major showed some surprise. “I 
must have written you very hastily, Frank,” 
he said. ‘I certainly thought I told you all 
the legends of the house. Since I didn’t, it 
will interest you to know that the Cherokee 
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chief who lived here before our family won 
the place in the big lottery was a leader of 
his tribe; it is thought that he collected a 
large sum of money to aid in the legal battle 
to prevent the exile of his people, and that 
he kept it hidden in or near this house; 
anyhow, on the plantation. The American 
soldiers swooped down on him so suddenly 
at the time of the eviction that he didn’t 
have a chance to secure and transport the 
treasure, if treasure there was. That this 
inscription on the glass concerns the gold is 
only a supposition—but a natural one.” 


“Ly? you suppose this can be Cherokee 
writing?”’ asked Blanche, who was 
studying the inscription with the closest 
attention. 

“No, it doesn’t resemble the Cherokee al- 
phabet—except in the fact that Sequoyah, 
the Indian half-breed who invented that, 
took his symbols from among our letters as 
often as not,’”’ explained the Major. ‘My 
grandfather, who was well acquainted with 
the Cherokee, said this inscription was not 
in that language.”’ 

“Then it must be in English,” said Frank. 
“T don’t imagine the Indians knew any lan- 
guage but their own and ours. It must be an 
English cipher.” 

They studied it a while longer, but with 
the lightning flashing and crashing outdoors 
Mrs. Morgan was afraid to have them linger 
by the window and begged them to come 
away. She said they could puzzle over those 
scratches some other time. They’d have all 
summer to do it. 

“It looks as if we'll have to spend the 
night here,” she said dolefully, ‘‘and as I’m 
terribly tired I’d like to make some arrange- 
ments for sleeping.” 

“Also for eating,” put in Frank. ‘Is there 
any twenty-year-old food in the pantry, 
dad?”’ he asked facetiously. ‘‘You don’t 
suppose there are any relics of your boy- 
hood in the way of doughnuts and jam?” 
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“Ugh, Frank!” said Blanche. ‘Don’t sug 
gest anything so horrible as twenty-year- 
old doughnuts.” 

“Fortunately” there is some lunch left in 
our basket,” said Mrs. Morgan, investigat- 
ing, the various pieces of luggage they had 
brought in with them from the car. ‘And a 
little—a very little—water in the thermos 
bottle.”’ 

“There ought to be a spring-house just 
outside the back door,”’ declared the Major. 
“I know no reason w hy the water shouldn't 
be running yet.” 

3 There’ S$ an ocean ouring down on the 
roof,’”” Nancy said. es get very thirsty, 
we can go out and get a drink of rain.’ 

It was rather good fun to eat their lunch 
there before the fire, toasting cheese on forks 
and heating the coffee in the ashes. When 
they had finished the last crumb and 
burned the paper napkins and plates, Mrs. 
Morgan asked her husband if he thought he 
could wave his magic wand of memory and 
produce candles. 

“If the rats haven't eaten them all up,” 
he responded obligingly and departed into 
the back regions again. When he returned 
he brought a tin box in which was a mass of 
wax with wicks sticking out of it. During 
some hot summer of the past the candles had 
softened and glued themselves together. 
But a sharp pocket-knife cut them apart, 
and everyone took a taper. 

Now the moment had come to explore the 
house. The Major led the way from room to 
room, and the others followed close upon his 
heels. The boards in the old floors creaked 
beneath their feet, the wind made uncanny 
noises in the chimneys, and always, just be- 
yond the circle of candle-light, vague, in- 
tangible forms seemed to hover and watch 
and whisper. Blanche and Nancy wee not 
naturally nervous girls, but the gloom and 
silence of the old house did make them un- 
comfortable. It was cold, too, and the un- 
aired rooms felt clammy. 
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So Gilbert stood beside Blanche and Nancy and Frank arid bent his head above 
the strange inscription on the window glass 
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‘Please let go my coat,” Frank said to his 
younger sister with mock politeness. ‘While 
you hang on to my arm in that fashion I 
couldn't protect you even in case of real 
danger. 

"Em not holding on to you for protection,” 
Nancy explained. ‘I’m holding you to pre- 
vent your slipping off in the dark and play- 
ing some scary joke on us.”’ 

Frank denied any thought of such a 
juvenile trick. “I haven’t been ten years 
old for seven Christmases,’”’ he reminded 
her. 


EVERTHELESS Nancy clung to him 
and also kept an eye on Gilbert. It 
was safer, boys being what they are! 

As the little party approached the stairs 
to explore the upper floor, Blanche remarked 
upon the fact that the flight of steps seemed 
to have no support. She asked if there 
wasn’t danger of its collapsing? 

“It’s supported somehow,” her father as- 
sured her, “though the supports are not 
visible. Funny old house, isn’t it? Chief John 
Chester, the Indian half-breed who built the 
place, had his own ideas about architecture!”’ 

Upstairs were four large bedrooms open- 
ing into a long hall. Dust was heavy, of 
course, and there were some cobwebs in the 
corners, but otherwise the rooms were in 
good condition. The mattresses had been 
inclosed in heavy canvas bags and all the 
sheets and blankets packed away in cedar 
chests. Mrs. Morgan congratulated her hus- 
band on having had everything so well 
cleaned up before he went away. 

“If the boys will make a nice fire in three 
of the rooms,” she said, ‘‘that will dry out 
the dampness, and we’ll hang some sheets in 
the heat awhile and then go to bed. People 


‘6 ACK arched, head back, toes 
pointed—try to reach the ceiling! 
You'll get out far enough. Keep 
that chest out and the stomach 
in. Attaboy! Snap, high and 
mighty!” 

The diving-board creaked and slapped as 
the diver hit the end on stiffened legs, kicked 
back with his toes and shot straight up, head 
back, arms extended, legs straight as arrows, 
with pointed toes. The arched back caused 
him to turn as if on a pivot and strike the 
water at an angle of sixty degrees. 

Bill Hersey, champion of the Interstate 
League, watched his pupil with a satisfied 
expression on his handsome face. 

“Dave does a beautiful swallow dive,’’ he 
murmured. 

The diver was already at the ladder, drip- 
ping and shining in the light as he pulled 
himself to Hersey’s side. 

“Don’t forget your toes and fingers,” said 

the latter, patting him on the back. ‘‘They’re 
little—but they make a big difference in the 
looks of your dive.” 
_ Beside Hersey, who was a six-footer with 
immense muscles and marvelous physical 
development, Dave Kearny seemed small. 
Dave was only nineteen and had not yet 
obtained his full growth; but his muscles and 
figure showed great promise. His smooth, 
glistening body, slender but strong, looked 
like a smaller replica of Hersey, the great 
veteran. 

The blue eyes of the younger man rested 
on his master’s face with an almost adoring 
expression. Here was a great man, a man to 
imitate, to follow anywhere. An Olympic 
diver was Hersey, holder of scores of cups 
and medals—yet unaffected and nonchalant 
as any true hero should be. 

“You're all right, Kearny,” said Hersey, 
patting him again; and at the commenda- 
tion the younger man’s eyes shone and his 
shoulders straightened. ‘‘Let’s see the back 
dive again.” 

“Come back—do everything right,” or- 
dered Hersey, as Dave started to walk out to 
the end of the board in a perfectly natural 
manner. ‘‘Make the same approach on the 
back dive as you do on the front dive,” said 

ersey. ‘‘Don’t neglect your form now, and 
when you're diving in a meet it’ll come 
natural to you.” 


THE diving-board was about twelve feet 
L long, two feet wide, and its end, tilted 
slightly up from the water, was about four 
feet from the surface of the pool. Dave 
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have slept in worse places than this when 
war or weather made it necessary,” she 
added cheerfully. 

“Blanche,” said fourteen-year-old Nancy 
as she and her sister were undressing in their 
rooma little later, ‘“do you believe in ghosts?” 

“T’ll tell you in the morning,” answered 
Blanche without turning from the mirror 
before which she was cleaning her face with 
cold cream in the absence of any washing 
facilities. 

“Daddy says,’’ went on Nancy in a 
doubtful tone of voice, “that numbers of 
people who have slept in this house have seen 
ghosts of Indians prowling through the halls 
at night. He says that one time his mother 
met one face to face on the stairs and fainted 
dead away. And he says his mother wasn’t 
the sort of woman who faints without cause. 
And another time—” 

“Dad ought to have been ashamed to tell 
you things like that,’’ declared Blanche in- 
dignantly, conscious that her own heart was 
beating faster than usual. 

“Oh, he didn’t tell me tonight,’’ Nancy 
explained hastily. “It was while we were 
crossing the ocean with the sun shining 
brightly and lots of people round us. He just 
wanted to interest me in the house and 
probably thought I’d forget about it before 
we got over here. I’m sure he didn’t mean to 
scare me.” 

“That fire is dying out,”’ said Blanche. 
“We'd better hustle to bed while there’s 
any light left. If you say Indian ghost to me 
again tonight, Nancy, I[’ll—I’ll scalp you!” 


Ede girls took their blanket and curled up 
on the musty mattress of the big four- 
poster bed. Out of doors the storm still 
raged and the rain thundered on the roof. 


While the firelight flickered on the walls and 
ceiling and black walnut furniture there was 
a certain cosiness about the room, engen- 
dered largely by the feeling of safety from 
the elements without, and the girls were not 
afraid. Tired from the long day’s journey, 
they went quickly to sleep. Not a sound but 
that of the storm to which they had become 
accustomed came to disturb them. 

Several hours later Nancy awoke. She 
awoke with a start and a sense of being 
smothered by the cold, clammy darkness 
that enveloped the room. Every gleam of the 
fire was gone, and not a ray cai.ie from the 
windows. And she was cold—oh, how cold 
she was! The one blanket which their 
mother had thought would be sufficient for 
the June night was hardly felt now that the 
fire had died out. Up there in the mountains 
a storm could turn summer into winter in a 
very short while, and the girl’s teeth were 
chattering as she opened her eyes. 

“Blanche,”’ she said, shaking her sister, 
“wake up before you freeze!” 

“My! It is cold, isn’t it?” agreed Blanche 
heartily as she roused from most uncom- 
fortable slumber. ‘“‘Wonder if mother can 
spare us another blanket?” 

“There are plenty in that big chest in the 
hall,’”’ declared Nancy. ‘Come with me and 
we'll get one.” 


“[ ey put on their shoes and kimonos, 
and Blanche felt round for the candles 
she had left on the high mantelpiece. But, 
though she found the candles with little 
trouble, she could not find a match. Her 
father had given her one (he could spare but 
one from the small store he had had in his 
pocket), but what she had done with it she 
couldn’t think. 


High and Mighty 
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Snap, high and mighty!” 





‘Back arched, head back, toes pointed—try to reach the ceiling! Attaboy! 








stepped to the board, placed his hands on 
his hips, took a deep breath and raised him- 
self on his toes. Then, gracefully, but in the 
usual form known as the “approach,”’ he 
walked to the water end of the board, faced 
about sharply, and set himself for his dive. 

For perhaps twenty minutes Hersey 
watched Dave and corrected him as he dived 
over and over again, trying to get the perfect 
form that every diver dreams of and yet 
never seems quite to attain. 

“You’re doing very well,” said Hersey, 
when Dave stood beside him, panting and 
drying his body with a towel. ‘‘You strike 
the water well, and your form is good. Re- 


member, though, that with a judge, your 
dive counts the moment you step on the 
board.” 

Then Hersey dived a little, executing some 
fancy dives, and Kearny watched admiring- 
ly. He would have been envious of Hersey 
had he not been Hersey. 

From the time when, as a freshman, he 
had first seen Hersey diving against Yale in 
a varsity meet, Dave Kearny had admired 
the big man. Kearny was a quiet boy, with a 
great sense of pride, and his heart leaped 
when he thought of his name being shouted 
out by the announcer before the attentive 
audience that swarmed to the edges of the 
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“Oh, well, we can feel our way,” said 
Nancy. “Take my ‘hand and come on. | 
know where the door is.” 

Holding hands and feeling their way 
cautiously, the two girls found the door and 
stepped into the pitch-black hall, which was 
colder, if possible, than their bedroom. No 
rain was falling now, and not a sound broke 
the heavy silence that brooded all over the 
house, and yet it seemed to Nancy, without 
knowing why, that she and Blanche were 
not alone in the hall. Some subconscious 
sense seemed to warn her of another pres- 
ence in the darkness. 

“Shh!"’ she whispered to her sister and 
squeezed Blanche’s hand to stop her prog- 
ress. ““There’s somebody here!” 

““Maybe it’s somebody else looking for 
a blanket,’’ Blanche whispered back. 
“Mother!” she said more loudly. “Is that 
you?” 

No answer. Not even the slightest hiss of 
indrawn breath from that black wall in 
front of them. And yet that feeling of not 
being alone lingered with Nancy, and she 
pulled back as her sister would have stepped 
forward. 

“You've just got gilly-wiggles,”” Blanche 
told her. “If you heard anything, it was a rat. 
Come on!” 

They were moving forward again when 
something brushed quickly past them. It 
was only the lightest touch against their 
shoulders, but enough to make them catch 
each other in terror. And then, even before 
they could find their voices and scream, a 
brilliant flash of lightning from the cloudy 
sky without lit up the hall for a fraction of a 
second, and they saw, just a few steps from 
where they stood, a blanketed Indian! 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


pool whenever there was a swimming con- 
test. ; 

“Hersey, Col-by, run-ning one-and-a-half 
som-er-sault!’’ 

Dave had pictured to himself the same 
scene, except that it was his name that was 
called, instead of Hersey’s. 

In the varisty meets, two divers repre- 
sented each of the two contesting colleges, 
and Hersey, big-hearted and kind, had taken 
Kearny under his wing. Kearny had done 
some diving in prep school; but never had he 
realized the finesse that must be applied to 
the sport. To the judge the way the diver 
struck the water, a momentary display of 
form, toes, fingers, head, everything, counted. 

It was a great game. All during his 
freshman year Dave had worked under 
Hersey’s tutelage; and now, just before the 
opening of the season, he was good enough 
and eligible to try out for second position on 
the varsity team. Hersey, without question, 
ranked first. 

The two men left the pool together and 
walked towards the dormitories, Dave lis- 
tening earnestly and eagerly to Hersey’s 
discourse. 

“T notice,” said Hersey suddenly, boring 
Dave with his strong, clear eyes, ‘‘that \ou 
never try any backward somersaults. Why 
not?” 

Dave couldn’t help flushing slightly. 
“Well,” he said, “I used to try everything in 
prep school. I slashed around terribly, as the 
coach didn’t know much about diving. Once, 
on a back one-and-a-half flip I hit my head 
on the board, and I've been a little nervous 
ever since.” 


ERSEY nodded gravely. “Diving nerve 
isa funny thing, ’ he said. “Once you are 
able to doa certain dive well you don’t lose it 
easily; but it takes a great deal of courage to 
try it the first time. And when a man hits 
the board or strikes bottom when he is diving 
he doesn't forget that, either. However, you 
must get over that. The hard dives count 
more points and may win a close meet for 
you. Are you afraid now to try the back 
one-and-a-half somersault?” 

“Uh—no,” lied Dave. “Only I do the 
other dives better, that’s all.” 

His pride wouldn’t let him admit he was 
frightened. Yet when he threw himself into 
the air with the intention of doing one of the 
harder dives—especially that back one-and- 
a-half somersault, or ‘‘flip’—he lost his 
nerve completely. Before he could control his 
muscles and force them to do as he wished, 
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panic took possession of him. He could al- 
most feel the contact of his head on the 
hard board, and the sickening sensation as 
he had lost consciousness, down under the 
green water. Instead of doing the dive, he 
sprawled all over the surface of the water 
and usually alighted in some comical posi- 
tion, on his back or side. 

Hersey shook his head, and Dave flushed 
again. He had taken care to conceal his fear 
from the great man, but now he knew that 
his master was aware of it. Hersey, noticing 
the flush, smiled and in parting slapped 
Dave on the back, saying: ‘‘So long, old High 
and Mighty.” 

The swimming team was a good one that 
year. With two men who held Intercolle- 
giate records for the 100- and 220-yard 
dashes and Hersey, the best diver in the 
East, Colby had an excellent chance of win- 
ning the League championship. 

By hard work, Dave managed to secure a 
position as Hersey’s diving-mate. Hersey 
would be certain to beat every first-string 
diver in the League, and, although it would 
be next to impossible for Dave to take second 
place against men who were second only to 
Hersey, by beating the partners of the best 
divers he might win third places. 


OLBY won the first three contests. Dave 

took three thirds, his almost perfect 

form in the plain, or “required,” dives serv- 
ing him in good stead. 

It was just before the meet with Yale that 
Dave Kearny had the greatest shock of his life. 

The swimmers had been training hard, 
endeavoring to nip fractions of seconds off 
their time in the dashes; even Hersey had 
been practicing with extra diligence, for 
Oliphant, the Yale diver, was a marvel. His 
team mate, Smythe, was almost as good, 
though he was erratic. Dave had been given 
to believe that he could not take even third 
place. But he went on trying just the same. 

The dives he was afraid of, the difficult 
ones, he did not attempt. He was counting 
on executing his simple dives as perfectly as 
possible and fetching a third to surprise 
Hersey and the coach, Hal Dawson. 

The meet was to take place at eight 
o'clock in the evening. Dave ate no supper, 
but, nervous as a cat, walked about the 
dormitories after taking a short nap in the 
afternoon. He decided to go and see Hersey, 
whom he knew he should find cool and col- 
lected and able to calm and encourage him. 

He went up the stairs and along the car- 
peted hall to Hersey’s door, but, hearing 
voices inside, he paused. Through the open 
transom came Hersey’s voice and, accom- 
panying it, a heavy bass. 

“But if I don’t dive tonight, it may mean 
the loss of the meet,’’ Hersey was saying. 
“Tt'll be a very close one, and one or two 
points may decide it. Dave Kearny is a good 
little diver, but he can’t compete with men 
like Oliphant and Smythe. He's afraid of the 
hard dives.” 

Dave stiffened. He was about to turn 
away, his fists clenched, when the deep 
voice spoke. 

“Don't dive tonight, and I'll pay you one 
hundred dollars. Let Yale win.” 

Kearny, horror-stricken, waited expect- 
antly for Hersey’s shout of scorn. He half- 
anticipated the bodily expulsion of the tempt- 
er and thought he should enjoy helping 
Hersey give the briber his desserts; but to 
Dave's surprise Hersey spoke in a quiet and 
subdued voice. 

“All right, I won’t dive. But I want to go 
and watch the meet. Oliphant will probably 
trim little Dave—” : 

It was the crash of an idol from its pedes- 
tal. Lights danced before Dave's eyes as he 
groped his way along the hall towards the 
stairs. The heavy voice reached him once 
more. 

“Good; I'll write you a check now. It'll be 
worth more than that to me.” 

He lay down in his room to think things 
over. Gone was his great worship for Hersey, 
his admiration; nothing was left but bitter- 
ness in his heart. He felt miserably alone, 
with a great burden on his shoulders. 

So Hersey was coming down to laugh at 
him while he tried to beat the Yale veterans? 
He clenched his fists and dug his nails into 
his palms. He’d show him, he’d dive as he 
never had dived before. It sickened him, this 
traitor’s trick of Hersey’s. If he hadn't heard 
it with his own ears, he would never have 
believed it. 


T eight o'clock he went to the pool. 
“Hersey can’t dive tonight; he’s sick,”’ 
said Dawson, the coach, gloomily. “I'll put 
Jones in with you. Do the best you can. It'll 
be very close.” 
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Kearny nodded and went to the dressing- 
room, his chin high. Nobody trusted him. 
They all thought him a second-string man, a 
dud who couldn’t take anything but third 
places in easy meets. He undressed, flinging 
his garments about with a carelessness that 
astonished his team mates, and donned his 
one-piece swimming suit. Moodily he sat by 
his locker and waited for the opening of the 
meet, calculating his chances of success. 
They did seem mighty slim. If both Oliphant 
and he should receive perfect scores for the 
four required dives, the winner of the contest 
would be the man with the best voluntary or 
fancy dives. 


OACH Dawson stuck his head in the 

door of the dressing-room. ‘Time to 
come out. I’m giving your list of dives to 
the judges now.” 

“Wait,’”’ ordered Kearny, jumping out. 

He didn’t care what happened to himself. 
He took the paper on which were his name 
and the dives he intended doing in the meet, 
and in the voluntary-dives column substi- 
tuted for his own easy dives the three diff- 
cult ones that he knew Oliphant would do. 
On the fourth line he crossed out ‘‘Running 
one-and-a-half” and wrote in its place, 
“Back one-and-a-half somersault.”’ 

“There,”’ said Dave, his jaw set. 

The coach took the list, and after reading 
it looked up with surprise on his face. ‘‘You're 
crazy,”’ he exclaimed. ‘You can’t do these 
dives.” 

“Yes, I can. What's the use of doing low- 
count dives and losing? Go ahead, give that 
to the judges. That’s my list, and I’m going 
to stick to it. If you change it, I'll do the 
dives anyway; and if I don’t do what's 
written on my list, I won’t get any credit at 
all for my dives.” 

Dawson shrugged. ‘‘All right,’ he said. 
“Might as well take a chance.” 

Dave braced himself and stepped out into 
the big room, where on three sides of the pool 
were crowded the spectators, visitors and 
Colby followers. 

“Fif-ty-yard swim," bawled the announc- 
er. “For Col-by, Colum and Stein. For 
Ya-le, Meany and Ailes.” 

“Get on your marks—get set."’ 

At the sound of the gun the swimmers 
took the water with loud splashes. There was 
a short silence as they shot up the pool, and 
then cheers broke out, encouraging the men. 

A few moments later the announcer spoke 
again. 

“Won by Mean-y, Ya-le. Sec-ond, Stein, 
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It was quite evident by the time the four 
plain dives were finished that Jones was out 
of the contest, and that Oliphant and Kearny 
were the leaders, with Smythe a close third. 

Dave was diving as he never had done 
before. The knowledge that in the blurred 
crowd of spectators across the pool was 
Hersey, waiting for him to fail, and the feel- 
ing of revulsion that came to him when he 
thought of Hersey’s traitorous trick, spurred 
him on. High and mighty, high and mighty, 
sang his pride, and his ears hummed with it 
as he sailed through the air. 

He'd show Hersey! And everybody else, 
for that matter, who expected him to ‘ie 
down and let Oliphant and Smythe trample 
on him, 


4 four divers dried themselves, to keep 
from shivering while awaiting their turns. 
The voluntary dives were called. Jones and 
Smythe kept to the simpler dives, trusting in 
the safety of easy execution and a high 
percentage for perfection. Oliphant, on his 
first dive, did a perfect standing ‘‘ Dutch- 
man,” a back dive with a forward spring, 
one of the most beautiful of fancy dives when 
done correctly. Dave tried the same dive, 
but he was too sure of it, and an accident, 
which may happen to the best of men, 
caused him to slip slightly, and to keep him- 
self from splashing and making a poor entry 
into the water he was forced to sacrifice the 
height he usually attained. 

As he struck the water, he thought he 
could almost hear the groans of his team 
mates; and he knew that Hersey would 
laugh, and Dawson would say, ‘‘I told you so. 
You should have been more careful.” 

The one-and-a-half front somersault, with 
a half twist of his lithe body when the turn- 
ing was completed, Dave went into with a 
desperate abandon. He had done the dive 
before in practice and was not afraid of it, 
although he was far from sure of it. As he 
rose from the board, high into the air, as soon 
as he was up he “tucked,” grabbing his knees 
with his hands and shooting down his head. 
This caused him to turn, and when he had 
spun round once and then half again he 
straightened out and by means of his arms 
twisted his body halfway to the side, enter- 
ing the water quietly, with his back towards 
the board. He received applause and cheers, 
and he knew he had never done so well 
before. 

Jones and Smythe, doing their simple dives, 
were evidently behind Dave and Oliphant. 
Dave could see that the veteran’s face had 
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A Senator’s Tribute to The Youth’s Companion 
By Charles S. Deneen 
United States Senator from Illinois: 


So The Youth's Companion is celebrating its hundredth 
birthday! For one so far along in years it is singularly 


youthful. 


When I was a boy in Lebanon, Illinois, I lived in a col- 
lege town, where father was professor of Latin and medieval 
history. We were naturally all omnivorous readers, but I can 
remember no publication of the time that could have any- 
where near the appeal for us—father and mother included 
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—that The Companion did. 

Let me extend my congratulations on the great work, 
and please accept my greetinos, my best wishes, for a 
continuation of success.—CHARLES S. DENEEN. 





Col-by. Third, Col-um, 
twenty-five seconds.”’ 

Five to four, in favor of Yale. And Stein 
was one of the home team’s best men in the 
dashes. 

“Fan-cy dive, next e-vent.”’ 

Kearny approached the board, where he 
shook hands with Oliphant and Smythe, the 
Yale divers. 

“Tough luck Hersey’s out,’’ said Oliphant, 
with a smile that indicated his certainty of 
winning. 

Smythe, as second .man of the visitors, 
started off. His front dive, called the ‘‘swal- 
low,”’ because of the appearance of soaring, 
was well done and received applause. Then 
Jones took off. After him came Oliphant, who 
soared like a bird in the air and entered the 
water with scarcely a splash. Dave, with 
gritted teeth, knowing that Hersey was 
watching him, expecting to see him. lose, 
duplicated Oliphant's front dive. Then fol- 
lowed the back dive, the front jackknife—a 
dive done by doubling at the hips and touch- 
ing the toes while in the air—and, complet- 
ing the four dives that every contesting diver 
must do, the back jackknife—a jackknife 
with a backward leap. 


Colby. Time, 
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set grimly. In his mind he went through the 


- next dive, the forward double-somersault, 


two complete spins around before entering 
the water. He saw Jones blunder through a 
Dutchman and Smythe go over too far and 
give the spectators on the other side of the 
pool a shower bath when he did a one-and-a- 
half somersault. 

Then Oliphant, who was exerting himself 
to the utmost, was called for the front 
double-somersault. He was not able to get 
fully straightened out after his turns; Dave 
sighed wjth relief when his opponent hit the 
water with his knees doubled up. Though the 
dive was fair, it would lose points and offset 
Dave's loss in the first dive. 

With a deep breath, Dave took a running 
start and went up, reaching for the ceiling. 
At the highest point of his spring, he 
“tucked,” shooting down his head, and after 
two complete circles straightened out and 
entered the water perpendicularly, feet first, 
his handsat his side. There was a great cheer, 

He dried himself with a towel, waiting 
while the first two men did their fourth 
voluntary dives. 

“Back double-somersault,’’ called the 
announcer. “‘Oli-phant, Ya-le.”’ 
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LIPHANT stepped on the board, pose: 

an instant, and walked to the end, 
where he took his balance and went off back- 
wards and upwards. He doubled up, grasp 
ing his knees and pulling back? while his hea: 
was thrown back. After two complete back- 
ward spins, he straightened out and entere«! 
the water feet first. It was a beautiful div, 
and the spectators shouted their approbi- 
tion. 

“Kearny, Col-by, will do a back one-anc- 
a-half somersault.”’ 

For an instant, as he took his place on th. 
board, panic entered Dave's heart; he couli 
feel his head striking the rough underside ot 
the board, perhaps causing him to lose 
consciousness. But the thought of Hersey, 
waiting for him to fail, made him pull him 
self together for one last great effort. He 
posed a second, then walked gracefully to 
the end of the board. He had control of his 
fear now, and his mind was on the execution 
of the dive. “High and mighty! High and 
mighty!’’ rang the inward voice. He stood 
poised at the end of the board, gazing up at 
the ceiling, his back to the spectators, who 
waited breathlessly. 

Up and out, high into the air; then a 
grasping of the knees and shooting back of 
the head that turned him. At the point where 
he had gone one-and-a-half times round, 
Dave straightened and entered the water as 
perfectly as if he had just done a plain back 
dive, his back arched, his legs straight and 
his toes pointed. 

When he reached the surface, shooting 
himself up from the marble bottom by means 
of his legs, his mates and the spectators were 
cheering and shouting. : 

The first to shake his hand was Oliphant. 

“Pretty work,’’ said the Yale man. “That 
was the best back one-and-a-half I’ve ever 
seen. You're a great diver, boy.” 

It would be some time before the score of 
the diving would be counted by the three 
judges, and meanwhile the swimming races 
and water-polo game went on. 

Dave entered the dressing-room, tired and 
wet. ‘He dried himself and lay down on a 
bench,, covering his face with his arm. 


Been yt minutes later the door opened, 
and Hersey burst in. 

“Congratulations,” he cried. “I’ve just 
been talking with Oliphant, and he says you 
would have beaten me tonight.” 

“Hello, Hersey,” said Dave, stiffly, allow- 
ing Hersey to pump his arm. 

“You won, you know,”’ said Hersey. 

“What!”’ Dave sat up quickly. 

“Yes. 107 to 104. Jones and Smythe 
trailed along with an 89 and a 93. It was that 
last dive of yours, that back one-and-a-half, 
that did the trick, so Ollie says. You told me 
you were afraid of it. Oliphant says it was 
perfect. It’s a hard job to beat Ollie; took me 
a year to do it, and I’ve been diving ever 
since | was knee-high to a grasshopper. 
You're a great diver, Dave.” 

“Bill,” called some one. 

“Come in.” 

A large, middle-aged man entered. 

“This is my father, Dave. He wanted to 
know you and thank you for taking my 
place so well.’”’ 

“Glad to meet you,” said the man. ‘With 
you diving, it wasn’t such a direful loss that 
my son couldn’t dive tonight.” 

Dave gasped. It was the voice he had 
heard bribing Hersey! 

“Yes,”’ continued Mr. Hersey, ‘I even 
offered Bill a hundred dollars if he’d stay out 
tonight. He broke his ear-drum some time 
ago, and it’s been troubling him lately. The 
doctor said that if he went into:the .water 
tonight, it would be very dangerous. I had a 
hard time arguing him out of it; but I finally 
did. Not with the money; but I just begged 
him—and at last he gave in.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were sick, 
Bill?” said Dave, warmly, grasping his 
friend’s arm. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything.” 

“Gosh,—I’m glad,—I mean, I'm sorry 
you're sick. I thought—well, never mind 
what I thought. | knew tonight when | 
found you were not going to dive that I'd 
have to do bigger dives or else be beaten. 50 
I took a chance. Did you see me slip on the 
Dutchman?” ' 

“I? Why, no, Dave, I didn’t see any of the 
diving. I got here too late. Dad made me go 
straight to the doctor's for a treatment, an 
I just got back.” . 

The coach stuck his head in the door. ‘Say 
Kearny, I was the one who was crazy. We've 
won the meet, 28-27. Nice work.” ; 

“You've sure gone high and mighty 
~—" said Hersey, clapping Dave on the 

ack. 
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WALTER CAMP 


Walter Camp was the most successful football 
coach who ever lived. His principal advice to 
all boys and men was this: ‘Be supple. The 
stiff, awkward man has no place in any modern 
game. The boy or man whose muscles are in 
good condition will not be easily laid up with 
bruises and strains. Loss of five days’ practice 
may mean the loss of your varsity letter. Take 
light, suppling exercises, like the Daily Dozen. 
Smoking, in any amount, is bad for young 
people. Any intelligent. boy or man values 
health and fitness and long life more than 
liquor. Any victory, in sports or in life, is 
worth everything it costs if it comes through 
determination, discipline and self-denial” 


OLLEGE athletic 
training is not 
what it used to be. 
With the devel- 

: opment of com- 
petitive sports has come a 
change in training methods. 
Training in intercollegiate 
athletics that was once seasonal 
is nowat least nine months in 
duration. 

Let us consider football. Not 
so many years ago the football 
training season started two weeks 
before the opening game. Some 
colleges and universities started 
a month or five weeks in ad- 
vance, but most of them got 
going two weeks previous to the 
actual start of the playing season. 
Teams would stay in training 
until after the final game of the 
season and then “break.” This 
“break” generally meant a hila- 
rious party, not altogether non-alcoholic. 
Then the players would proceed to forget 
football until the following September. 

This method has become as obsolete as the 
“flying wedge.’ In these years of mam- 
moth stadiums and shorter playing sched- 
ules the training season is stretched through 
twelve months of the year. 

The modern system is much better than 
the one used in the past. Men that played 
college football a decade or more ago have 
told me on a number of occasions how they 
dreaded the arrival of the training season. 
Getting in shape for a gridiron campaign 
was to them a torture. They were never 
really in fit physical condition when the 
opening game arrived. 






Q these days the players are in fit condi- 
tion when they report on the first day. 
Trainers and coaches do not worry about this. 
The modern way is by far better. It not 
alone makes for better football play, but it 
teaches boys to keep in condition all the year 
round. It is not necessary to continue foot- 
ball after November in order to keep football 
players in condition. 

For the lineman there is no better sport 
than wrestling. Some of the best linemen in 
recent seasons owe their success to wrestling. 
It develops general physical strength, speed, 
quickness, and teaches the use of hands and 
arms, developing knowledge that is invalua- 

€ to a lineman. Tennis is a fine sport for 
football players, because it develops quick- 
hess of eye, arm, wrist and feet. It makes for 

tter coérdination and in football the 
player that lacks coérdination will never 
Succeed. Much the same can be said for 
handball. Practically the same beneficial re- 
sults are secured in this game that the player 
derives from tennis. Basketball is highly 
recommended by all coaches. Its value in- 
creased as football opened up. In basketball 
Wind and legs are both developed. No sport is 

‘tter adapted for developing forward pass re- 
celvers and, for that matter, forward passers. 
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Varsity Training 


By BEN FRIEDMAN 











2. Do not smoke. 


dition. 








Ben Friedman Keeps These Training Rules. Do You? 


1. No boy will ever be at his best if he eats freely of 
pies and cakes, and if he indulges in liquor. Keep in shape 
all the time. Modern coaches expect the players to be in 
condition when they report at the start of the season. 


3. Eat meat only once a day. Increase your diet of vege- 
tables. Spinach is the best. Remember, you can be 
“right’’ only so long as your stomach is in good con- 


4. Do not eat between meals or just before going to bed. 


5. Have regular hours for sleeping. Get at least eight 
hours sleep each night, with the window open. 

















Robert C. Zuppke, the talented coach of 
Illinois, was asked one day by a newspaper 
reporter what he considered the most 
valuable asset in football, and he replied, 
“Rhythm.” All football 
players must have 
rhythm to a certain 
degree, but if the foot- 
ball player indulges 
freely in wrestling, 
tennis, handball and 
basketball between 
seasons he is bound to 
have rhythm.in a 
higher degree than he 
would otherwise. 

I have stressed par- 
ticularly on football 
here because I am more 
familiar with that 
sport, but what I said 
about football applies 
to other sports as well. 
About Christmas time 


Ben Friedman 


six months in the year, and they keep in 
training during the remaining six months. 
They report physically fit for indoor work 
late in December or early in January. 

Track men have probably the longest sea- 
son of all. In the autumn the cross-country 
teams get under way immediately after 
school begins. Soon after the candidates for 
the track team are at work. While the indoor 
season does not get fully under way until 
after the holidays it is necessary that track 
men get all the practice possible. Imme- 
diately after the indoor season comes the 
outdoor season. 


ASKETBALL players get into training 
about the same time that the track men 
start. Their season lasts nearly four months. 
Baseball workouts start indoors in Jan- 
uary, but in baseball the training require- 
ments are less rigid than in any other college 
sport. The explanation is simple enough. 
Baseball does not demand the concentrated, 
strenuous and almost continuous action that 


Wide World 


This is the side of college rowing which the cheering crowds on the observation 

trains never see—the long hours of practice, in midwinter, on rowing machines 

in the gym. College oarsmen are always in condition. In this picture Robert 

Winthrop, Harvard captain, is being coached by Edward Stevens, coach. of the 
Harvard Varsity Crew 


the newspaper readers see their first pic- 
tures of college oarsmen at practice. They 
are working on the indoor rowing machines, 
and the news reels that are a feature of the 
daily programmes at motion picture theatres 
show groups of oarsmen pulling hard at the 
oars indoors sandwiched in between flashes 
of ski jumpers and speed and figure skaters. 
The training season for oarsmen begins 
about the same time that the speed skating 
season starts and the‘ski-jumping contests 
get under way. The first race will not be 
rowed until late in April or early in May and 
the season will not be concluded until the 
last week in June, but the oarsmen are in 
training at the oars indoors and out of doors 


basketball, football, hockey and_ several 
other sports produce. The best baseball is 
played in the major leagues, and you never 
heard of a major-league team clinging to a 
strict training programme. Players must be 
fit, sure enough, but not in the same way 
that football players, basketball players arid 
track men, among others, must be fit. 

The game itself is a poor medium of 
getting into condition. Many players have 
discovered this. Ask any of the old football 
players. There is a widespread belief that 
you can overindulge between exercising and 
keep in shape, the argument being that the 
exercise will remedy the harm done by over- 
indulgence. This is not true. No boy will 
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ROBERT C. ZUPPKE 


This ts a photograph of Robert C. Zuppke, the 
talented coach of the University of Illinois 
football teams. Mr. Zuppke developed Red 
Grange and many other stars. Asked to siate 
in one word the most valuable asset in football, 
or any other strenuous game, he answered, 
“Rhythm.” Béa Friedman has found out that 
rhythm—which' depends on muscular control 
and balance—can be best gained by indulging 
freely in wrestling, tennis, handball and bas- 
ketball. But if you let yourself get out of condi- 
tion, you will not have this muscular control 

and you will never play football on any 
team coached by Mr. Zuppke or any other, 

sctentific modern coach 


ever be at his best if he eats freely of pies, 
cakes, candies, and if he indulges in liquor. A 
boy really interested in his physical condition 
will not permit a “‘good time” to wreck his 
chances. 

But what does proper diet mean? Here - 
is a list of foods for the daily menu: 


Breakfast—Fruit, fresh, dried, cooked or 
preserved; choice of cereals; buttered 
toast, graham muffins, eggs (preferably 
poached or soft-boiled), milk or weak tea. 


l.uncheon—Eggs, fish, meat or macaroni; 
vegetables, such as peas, beans, carrots; 
spinach or other greens; rice or potatoes 
(boiled or baked, but never fried), toast, 
dessert, milk or tea. 


Dinner—Meat, potatoes, soup, peas, beets, 
carrots, spinach or other vegetables. green 
salad, toast, dessert, beverage. 


I have mentioned meat as part of both 
luncheon and dinner menus, but it should not 
be eaten at both. Meat can be eaten either 
at luncheon or at dinner. Once a day is quite 
sufficient. The boy should stay away as 
much as possible from meats and sausages. 

All boys should eat vegetables and plenty 
of them. Most boys do not like vegetables, 
but they will become a great deal stronger 
and more capable physically if they increase 
their diet of vegetables. Spinach is the best 
of all vegetables. Carrots are excellent, and so 
are peas, beets, sweet corn, beans—in fact all 
vegetables and greens, particularly when 
they are fresh. 


ERE are a few simple training rules that 
every boy should keep in mind: 

Do not eat between meals or just before 
going to bed. 

Do not smoke. 

Eat only at meal time and regulate your- 
self so that your meals come at regular in- 
tervals. Eat enough at each meal to last you 
until the next meal, but never overeat. The 
best way is to quit just before you feel that 
you have had enough. 

Stay away from soda fountains and ice- 
cream parlors. 

Have regular hours for sleeping and get at 
least eight hours sleep each night with the 
window open. 

The athlete today must be in condition 
twelve months of the year. If he gets out of 
condition, some other man will step into his 
place. Competition is So strenuous now that 
coaches and trainers cannot devote weeks to 
getting men into proper physical shape; they 
must be in condition when practice starts. 
And there is no reason why everybody 
cannot do the same thing. Regular habits, 
care as to your food and drink, sufficient 
sleep and plain living will do it. You will be 
healthy and happy, and live much longer. 
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FACT 


HE TRUE GENTLEMAN is he who pursues 

some honest employment, keeps his 

expenses within his income, never in- 
jures the feelings of anyone unnecessarily, 
uses no deception, always tells the truth, and 
minds his business.—From the Youth’s 
Companion, October 6, 1830. 


In AusTRALIA there is a law that imposes a 
fine of $10 on every citizen who does not 
vote when he is physically able to get to the 
polls. The law had its first test in the recent 
Federal election. Ninety-one per cent of the 
enrolled voters actually cast votes; for 
several years before the law was passed only 
fifty-five or sixty out of every hundred 
- citizens could be induced to vote. 


Many Boy Scouts practice tracking, but 
few of them have a chance to put their prac- 
tice to such good use as the members of a 
troop in Beverly, Mass. Two young elks on a 
large game preserve escaped. The boys, un- 
der the leadership of their scoutmaster, 
found the tracks, took up the trail, discov- 
ered the elks, formed a circle and closed in on 
them. By maintaining their cordon and pro- 
ceeding quietly and unhurriedly—a task 
quite as difficult and commendable as find- 
,ing the trail—they succeeded in getting the 
fugitives back into the inclosure. 


‘Tue LATE Dr. RussELL CONWELL, one of the 

most successful lecturers who ever appeared 
an the platform, received nearly eleven mil- 
lion dollars during his long life; but when he 
died his personal estate was only nine thou- 
sand dollars. Practically every dollar that he 
got he gave away for the education of youth, 
and especially for the endowment of Temple 
University in Philadelphia. And we are as- 
sured he got a hundred times the satisfaction 
from.that use of his money which a rich 
man gets from the fortune he hoards up for 
himself and spends upon his own selfish 
pleasures. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


CHAMPIONSHIP in any sport isan attrac- 
A tive and by no means unworthy goal. 
Toattain it requires special qualities 
of physique, and even more unusual qualities 
of mind and spirit. Besides a strong and agile 
body the coming champion must have the 
nicest codrdination between brain and mus- 
cles and the will power that can hold him to 
rigid training, sustain him in temporary de- 
feat and spur him to that last supreme effort 
on which success so often depends. . 

Because of those requirements the long, 
upward climb toward a championship is 
wholesome training for character. But how 
beneficial the experience shall be is a matter 
of how clearly you perceive the purpose of 
it. If you see a championship only as a prize, 
you will miss its true significance. In itself it 
is worth nothing, but as a certificate of 
achievement, a testimonial not only of physi- 
cal power but of patience, persistence, intelli- 
gence and a sportsmanlike spirit, it is worth 
much, The game’s the thing, not the winning. 

In that respect what may be called co- 
operative sports, such as baseball, football, 
basketball, lacrosse and hockey, may do 
more to foster character than sports that pit 
one player against another; for they substi- 
tute a group aim for a personal, individual 
objective and call for something of self- 
effacement in the general interest. 

But a championship is also a rod of chas- 
tening. Having once been attained, it must be 
defended. We know little of Goliath’s record 
before the Philistines put him forward as 
their champion, though doubtless he had 
“taken on’’ some doughty adversaries be- 
fore he stepped forth so confidently to meet 
little David. And David himself, an incon- 
spicuous tender of flocks and herds, had 
never been considered as championship 
material, nor was he regarded very hopefully 
when he stepped forth to meet the test; yet 
he won. It is the uncertainty of champion- 
ship contests—the always present possibility 
of an upset—that makes them so interesting. 

But in the end there is one thing certain. 
No champion can hold his title forever. In 
the end his must be a losing fight; he must 
sometime. yield to that opponent who 
eventually takes away every championship: 
the old fellow with the long beard and the 
scythe and the hour-glass. But to him, if we 
have been good sportsmen, we can bow 
smilingly and without chagrin. 
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The accepted design for the memorial Canada will erect at Ottawa to 
the Canadian soldiers who fought in the Great War. The sculptor is 
Vernon March, a well-known English artist 








THE AMERICAN 


VERY boy and girl in America should 

know about the American Youth 

Award which has been established by 

the directors of the Sesqui-Centennial In- 

ternational Exposition in honor of the youth 
of the United States. 

The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition will be 
held in Philadelphia from June 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, to celebrate the one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday of American independence. 
During the days from June 28 toJuly 5, when 
the Fourth-of-July exercises will be at their 
height on the very spot where the stirring 
events of 1776 occurred, a boy and a girl 
representing each state and the District of 
Columbia will be in Philadelphia as guests of 
the Exposition directors. 

The award is intended by the directors 
as a tribute to the courage, heroism, 
patriotism, sacrifice and leadership of 
American youth, and it is on the basis of 
these qualities that the award will be con- 
ferred in each state. 

The selection will be made by the boys and 
the girls of secondary school age in each 
state under a plan which 
is fully explained in the 
award booklet now being 
distributed from Phila- 
delphia. The award will 
be administered in each 
state by a committee of 
officials of organizations 
which are interested in 
American boys and girls. 
These Committees of 
Award will also admin- 
ister the American 
Teacher Award, to becon- 
ferred in each state upon the woman teacher 
who has accomplished the greatest good for 
the pupils of her state. 

The boy and the girl who are chosen to 
represent a state will meet the teacher who 
has been honored in their state, and they will 





YOUTH AWARD 


travel together to Philadelphia to be the 
honored guests of the directors of the Expo- 
sition. All of their expenses, from the time 
they leave their homes until they return, 
will be paid by the Exposition. 

Never before has such an opportunity 
come to the boys and girls of America. 
And it comes now because, after one hundred 
and fifty years of American independence, 
there isn’t anything of which the American 
people may be more proud than the boys 
and girls who are to be its future citizens. 

Think of a group of ninety-eight boys and 
girls, with forty-nine teachers, traveling 
from far and wide across the land, meeting 
for a week of inspiring contact with the 
historic spots so dear to American hearts, 
enjoying the wonderful sights of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, visiting the National 
Capital, and returning to Philadelphia to 
play an honored part in the observances of 
July Fourth, at which President Coolidge 
will be orator of the day! A commemora- 
tive medal and certificate will be publicly 
presented to each of this group as a lasting 
reminder of the finest 
tribute ever paid to the 
young people of America. 

The plans made for en- 
tertainment promise that 
the tour will be full of 
interest and pleasure. 
The boys and girls and 
teachers will be taken to 
visit the famous Revo- 
lutionary camping- 
ground at Valley Forge 
and to see the many 
spots in Philadelphia 
that are associated with America’s history. 
Two days will be spent in Washington, 
visiting the halls of Congress, the Washing- 
ton Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
White House, Mount Vernon and other 
places of national and historic interest. Any 
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AND COMMENT 


youth or teacher may be entered now as 4 
candidate for the American Youth Award or 
the American Teacher Award. Official 
entry forms and booklets can be obtained 
from the Sesqui-Centennial Headquarters, 
Philadelphia. These forms must be filled 
out and returned to Philadelphia before 
midnight, May 10. 

Candidates for the American Youth 
Award must be between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen, inclusive. They may be 
pupils or workers. None are excluded, but 
they must represent in some way the highest 
ideals of American Youth. Anyone who 
knows of a boy or a girl or a teacher whose 
name should be entered for this honor may 
send foranentry form. It will be important 
when you send to state clearly whether the 
entry form is to be used for a boy or for a 
girl or for a teacher. 


THE COLLEGE PROOF 
MARK 


NE of the former luxuries that our 
increased and more equably dis- 
tributed national wealth is ap- 

parently converting into a necessary, even 
for the moderately well-to-do, is a college 
education. The registration figures from all 
the higher institutions of learning show it. 
They are larger than ever before, ‘notwith- 
standing the efforts of faculties to keep them 
within the bounds that the financial re- 
sources of the institutions prescribe. 

The endowed colleges are limited by the 
income from their invested funds and the 
gifts or legacies of loyal friends. The state 
colleges have to depend upon the appropria- 
tions of legislatures made up of members 
many of whom had little education in their 
own youth and are skeptical about providing 
more of it for the che: of today. An orphan 
asylum can house and clothe and feed only 
so many inmates, and a college is a sort 
of intellectual orphan asylum. The more 
students it has to provide for on a given in- 
come the less in quantity and the poorer in 
quality must be the mental pabulum that it 
furnishes. 

College presidents have been trying to 
meet the situation in several ways, but only 
one of them is important. Closing the doors, 
or opening them only a little way, to rep- 
resentatives of certain races is repulsive to 
American ideals of democracy; and giving 
preference to the sons of alumni or persons 
whom the alumni recommend is likely to 
breed in time a certain narrow and clannish 
spirit. Raising the intellectual requirements 
for admission and making character a co- 
ordinate requisite is the only sound basis ot 
restriction; and fortunately that is the one 
that most of the colleges are adopting. 

So far, the plan seems to be working well. 
The faculties of colleges where it has been 
put into effect are reporting that the new 
classes this year show a higher average ot 
intellectual acquirements and ability than 
that of any that have preceded them, and 
a greater avidity for work. ; 

But what of the boy who does not get in— 
must he resign himself to manual labor or 
a monotonous life of subserviency in an 
office? By no means. Self-education can be 
carried as far as a college education could 
take him, and is often carried farther. Not 
only is the world of books open to him for 
general culture and the humanities, but 
special schools, not perhaps of college rank, 
but ample and efficient in their own field, 
will fit him for any occupation that his 
abilities and persistence qualify him to 
enter; and a pint pot, full, holds just as much 
as a quart pot half full. ; 

Much of the desire to go to college 1s 
traceable to the social or business prestige 
that a college education confers. It ts not a 
vital matter. For more than a hundred years 
England has required that all gun_ barrels 
made in the United Kingdom shall 
stamped with a proof mark showing that 
they have been tested and passed. In this 
country we have no such requirement, yet 
American guns last just as long and shoot 
just as hard. A college diploma is evidence 
that the recipient has stood the test of the 
proof house. It is no guarantee of his eff 
ciency in the field. 
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Taengol he ‘Toth Abatt 


UR COVER PICTURE will remind our 

readers of the amusing’ tournament for 
the marble championship of the United 
States, which takes place at Atlantic City 
about the first of June. ‘Sectional’ cham- 
pions are selected at tournaments in many 
cities, and the boys who win these meet in 
Atlantic City. If you want to find out whether 
there is a local tournament in your commu- 
nity, telephone or write to the sports editor 
of your local newspaper. 


OU HAVE NOTICED, OF COURSE, 

the number of famous authors who, 
after disappearing for 
five or ten or twenty 
years from the pages 
of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, are. coming 
back this year to cele- 
brate the Hundredth 
Birthday. Take a copy 
of Who's Who at the 
library, someafternoon, 
and read about some 
of those who have re- 
appeared in our pages 
this year. No other 
magazine in the world 
can show such a gal- 
axy. of stars as you 
find shining in our 
pages during this great occasion. The 1926 
list already includes James B. Connolly, 
Elsie Singmaster, Jane Addams, Grace B. 
Richmond, Edward Bok, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Margaret Warde, George Allan 
England, Agnes Repplier, Samuel Merwin, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, Mary Austin, 
Gamaliel Bradford and Ralph D. Paine— 
about each of whom Who's Who can tell 
you many interesting things. 

This week’s best-known literary contribu- 
tor is Holman Day, who began reading his 
Youth’s Companions in Vassalboro, Me., 
and who served many years as a newspaper 
editor. Mr. Day has been chief scenario 
writer for Associated First National Pictures 
and has more than twenty fine, wholesome 
books to his credit. Next week you will en- 
joy a story by Charles G. D. Roberts, the 
famous Canadian novelist and naturalist. 

It surprises many people, who haven’t 
kept up with the times, that a young people’s 
Magazine can present so many celebrated 
writers. But we, of The Youth’s Companion 
family, know that only the greatest authors 
are to be trusted with the responsibility of 
Providing good reading for boys and girls. 

n to appear in our pages are Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Sir Harry Johnston— 
and more interesting still is the announce- 
ment of new stories, never before published, 
by Sir Rider Haggard and Jack London. 


PEAKING OF THAT LUCKY BOY, 
DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM, as we 
Were in this column a few weeks ago, we 
ave just received a most interesting letter 
from his father, Mr. George P. Putnam. 
The official title of our forthcoming trip,”’ 
e writes, “is the American Museum of 
Natural History Greenland Expedition. We 
Plan to sail about June 20. David will send 
you a story by mail from the last post office 
we shall reach on our way north, at Sydney, 
va Scotia. He also expects to keep in 














\Jury Roberts 
Rinehart 
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touch with you by radio. The remaining 
stories will be in your hands by the com- 
pletion of the trip, partly by mail from Syd- 
ney and partly on our return to New York, 
which should be in the fore part of October. 
I am writing for David, as he is in school, of 
course. He hopes to get you at least twenty 
good photographs, especially of walruses.”’ 

David will undoubtedly let us know whether 
the seals and walruses are still flourish- 
ing, and will send other stories and _ pic- 
tures of a kind never before secured by an 
American boy in the Arctic Circle. The rest 
of us will envy him his trip; but the thing 
to remember is that David has learned how 
to earn good fortune of this kind. If he had 
not pluckily kept a regular diary when he 
went on the Arcturus to the Sargasso Sea 
with William Beebe’s expedition, a year 
ago,—and if the diary had not made an 
interesting book, called David Goes Voyag- 
ing, of which many thousand copies have 
been sold,—well, David would not have 
earned this second trip and would be many 
hundred dollars poorer than he is now. 

Opportunities come to all of us in different 
ways. If you have any ambition to be a 
writer, be careful to keep a diary, or a full 
notebook. You may have an opportunity to 
sell a part of it some day. Even if you do not, 
you will learn by keeping it many of the 
essential things about writing. 


OR INSTANCE, THERE IS GLENNA 
COLLETT, the golf champion. If you 
want a really difficult thing to write about, 
try to describe one golf stroke. When you 
have done so to your satisfaction, get some- 
body who doesn’t play golf to read your 
description and make the stroke correctly. 
You will discover how hard it is to write clear 
exposition. Many people feel that there is 
no really good and understandable book 
on golf, despite all the hundreds of costly 
volumes that you might buy. So we have 
asked Miss Collett to supply the need. And 
she has sent us, after weeks of thought, and 
of patient writing, the six most clear and 
practical articles on golf for beginners that 
we have ever seen. Don’t despise that word 
“beginners.’’ Miss Collett only began a few 
years ago, and she is only twenty-two now; 
but she has twice won the Woman’s Amateur 
Golf Championship of America, besides 
dozens of other tournaments. If you are 
sixteen now and want to be a champion 
in six years—well, Miss Collett will be here 
in The Youth’s Companion to help you. 
One very interesting thing she says in 
her first article is that she had no money 
to spare for clubs and balls, and that she 
practiced for-four years before she ever won | 
anything. But she learned golf, and she | 
learned something even better than golf— 
she learned to think clearly, to remember | 
accurately, and so to write well. Writing is | 
just as much perspiration as inspiration. 
No good book ever came out of a lazy mind. 


WO MORE OF OUR NEW YOUNG 
CONTRIBUTORS, who can _ think 
clearly as well as | 
play games bril- 
liantly, are ‘‘Sandy” 
Wiener, who has 
been William T. 
Tilden’s tennis part- 
ner in the last two 
National Amateur 
Tennis Champion- 
ships, and who has 
written for publica- 
tion in an early is- 
sue of The Youth’s 
‘ .** Companion a most 
Sandy Wiener helpfularticlecalled 
What Have} 
Learned from the Champion; and Ben’| 
Friedman, the sensational young Michigan | 
quarterback, whose 
forward passing and 
all-round ability helped 
so much to win Mich- 
igan’s 54-0 victory 
over Annapolis last 
autumn, and also the 
Conference Champion- 
ship in football. Fried- 
man is a sophomore. 
He is planning to write 
regularly for The 
Youth’s Companion, 
thus giving every boy 
the benefit of his ath- 
letic experience and wisdom. His first arti- 
cle, a most helpful description of. modern 
methods of varsity training, appears this 
week. He will discuss in later issues some of 
the pitfalls that wait for every prominent 
high-school and prep-school athlete. 

















Ben Friedman 
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\7 OU can almost see the immor- 
tal Paul Revere as he steals 
through the British picket lines 
and rows stealthily past the Brit- 
ish man-of-war Somersel lying at 
anchor in the harbor. Then he 
“waits for the signal lights from the 
North Church tower. They flash. 
He is off—to warn the countryside 
and save John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, and the military stores at 
Lexington and Concord. 

There’s a new thrill every time 
you read Longfellow’s master- 
piece, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” That 
is why we have included it, to- 
gether with the Concord Hymn 
and the detailed story of the begin- 


and 





with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to 
the Charlestown 
shore” 


a 


ning of the Revolutionary War at 
Lexington and Concord, in our 
booklet, “The Minute Men.” 

It is one of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s 
historical series, published in 
commemoration of the 150th 
Anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, of which John 
Hancock was the first signer. 

“The Minute Men” will be sent-free to 
any boy or girl filling out and returning the 
coupon below. A companion booklet of 
exceptional interest, “Thomas Jefferson, 
Lover of Liberty,” will be sent also if you 
desire it. 

You can have both, FREE. Simply mail 
the coupon today. 


















Please send me your FREE booklets: 
“The Minute Men” 
““Thomas Jefferson, Lover of Liberty” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


O cheek 
OO check 





43, 


Parent’s or G ’s Name. 





Address 





Y.C. 4-8-26 





























Bethe Ja77King | 
Of Your Town! 


Be popular. In demand everywhere. Have fun 
Earn your welcome. Charm your friends with yous 





SAXOPHONE 


Teach yourself, 3 free lessons give you quick 
easy start. Try any instrument in your own 
home 6 days free. See what you can do. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Send now for 
beautiful free literature. A postal-brings details. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. “ 
1259 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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FREE CATALOG of 17 popular styles 
including new *“‘Joy-Boy"’ square-stern 
sponson outboard motor canoe, boats, 
equipment. Staunch, dependable. 
\ Popular prices. Write! 








Kennebec Boat & Canoe Company 
Dept. YC-12 Waterville, Maine 


WHY NOT i Spring, Summer and 


‘ gathering _ butterflies, 

insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for 

museums and collections. Some worth $1 

to $7 each. I want serious minded boys in 

every section to gather specimens for me. 

Work is simple, instructive and interest- 

ing, but requires some study. My in- 

structions give methods of attracting, capturing, prepar- 
ing, packing, shipping, and contain 50 illustrations, 100 
descriptions—mostly valuable ones. The small cost will be 
refunded after we do business, even if only $6 worth. Send 
10c (not stamps) for my prospectus before sending any 
specimens. R. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects. Dept. 
71, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





$2 FEMALE, 








PISO’S 
forcoughs 


Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
5c and 60c sizes. 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 








$e cee STOVINE “ie” 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 


AcB Battery 
Charger ONniY 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


HARGES any type of stor- 

age A or B battery, using 
a few cents worth of ordinary 
house current. Works _per- 
fectly on either alternating or 
direct current. Cannot injure 
battery and lasts for years. 
May be used as a trickle 
charger. Complete directions 
enclosed — anyone can oper- 
ate. No expensive “Extras’’ to 





uy. 
Why pay $10.00 to $18.00 
ie for a charger when you can 
get this splendid GUARANTEED R. B. Charger by 
mailing us two dollars (bills, money-order, check or 
stamps) plus ten cents in stamps or coin to pay mail- 
ing costs. Charger will be sent postpaid. If you are 
not satisfied, return within five days and we will 
refund your money. Order at once — TODAY. 


R. B. SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. 353, 308 East Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PAlivered toyou Free_ 
| ‘or 30 days trial on approval. Your * 
AY 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the fee GELbO ean Express pre- 
cycles }-SO and up. 
yy Y ifdesired.Manyboysand } 
girls easily make the bi- 
Seana chose lamps end cauipment ot 
ly an: 
$P@S fait usual prices. Write for remark 
able factory prices and marvelous offers. 


f | 
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RAISE GUINEA PIGS ‘oF 


Clean, tiny pets, easy to raise in small space. Multiply 
rapidly; eat grain, hay, vegetable scraps. We supply 
breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top prices. Con- 
tract, price list, etc., FREE. 

D. Breeders League, 4553 Davison Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Print Own 
Cards, Stationery, Circulars Paper, etc. Save 
. Print for others, big profit. Complete 












res (= money 

SMIRE outfits $8.85. Job press $13, $35, Rotarv $150. All 
| PERSO casy, rulessent. Write for catalog presses type 
| PASETSTLY ctc. THE PRESS CO., Y-79, Meriden, Conn. 
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LIGHTS OF HOME 
By Ruby Weyburn Tobias 


The lights of a hundred cities have broidered 
the dark for me, 

Lying full-blown on the breast of night, from 
murmuring sea to sea; 

J have followed their lure from the Golden Gate 

" to the horny head of Maine, 

But there isn't one that can match the light 

from our kitchen window pane. 


I have watched from a lonely twilight height, 
delicate gems of gold 

Pouring into the valley below, more than her 

: lap could hold; 

Blazing the crown of the distant hills, and 
haling the evening star, 

Anj one there was that circled the earth, and 
siynalled me from afar. 


The garish lights of Broadway, the glare of the 
Great White Way, 
The maze of a myriad torches that turn the 
‘ night into day— 
A single hour of ennui has snuffed them from 
' my sight, . 
But always there burns in memory the glow of 
the dear home light. 


The light from a kitchen window streams down 
through the foggy lane, 
Paling the fires thut have lured me, and failed 
; me again and again. 
Oh; even the stars of heaven peer in at that 
: little door, 
As‘it swings on the boy who has followed and 
found the lights of home once more. 


WHAT MOSES LEARNED AS A 
: CHILD 


H® are some sayings from the ancient 
Egyptian books called ‘‘Instructions,” 
in ‘which rules were laid down for the guid- 
ance of the young, rules which Moses would 
learn as a boy: 

“Spend no day in idleness.”’ 

‘Give thy heart to learning, and love her 
like a mother, for there is nothing as pre- 
cious as learning.” 

“Speak truth, do what is right; for it is 
great, it is mighty, it is enduring.” 

‘Be kind to the widow and orphan, and 
feed the starving animals of the desert.” 

*‘Never forget to be respectful, and do not 
sit down while another stands who is older 
than you.” 

“Never forget what thy mother hath done 
for thee.” 

“How good it is when a son obeys his 
father.” 

Upon such precepts were the children 
of Egypt in Moses’ day brought up; and 
they were further taught that bliss awaited 
al!’ in the other world who could at the Day 
of:Judgment stand before Osiris and say: “‘I 
did not kill. I did not steal. I did not speak 
lies to anyone. I did not stir up strife. I did 
not revile my neighbour. My heart did not 
covet. I did not blaspheme the gods. I gave 
bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked, and a ferryboat to 
him that was without one. | am a man of 
pure mouth and pure hands, to whom ‘Wel- 
come, welcome!’ was said by those who saw 
me.” Something more than a great material 
civilization flourished on the banks of the 
Nile three and four thousand years ago. 
Some of the wisdom and spirituality of that 
old culture found its way into the great code 
of moral law on which Moses founded the 
nation of Israel. 


‘POOR APPETITE IN CHILDREN 


A without an appetite is such an 
‘X anomaly that it is no wonder that the 
mother. of such a one should feel alarm. 
There is of course something wrong with a 
child who has a sudden distaste for food, but 
it-may not be anything very serious; the 
distaste itself in most cases is only a rebellion 
of the stomach against too much or un- 
suitable food. If the child has been overfed, 
the digestive organs are tired and are calling 
out for rest. Or perhaps the food has been 
of the wrong kind—too much milk and 
soft food, predigested and overcooked break- 





ARISTOCRATS 


along the upper Oxus river, is the native 


kind outside of the district of Balkh. 








vi J® read in the London Sphere that the authorities at the British Museum all 
agreed that the Afghan hound—sometimes called the Barukhzy hound—is 
the oldest domesticated breed of dog in existence. Balkh, a district of Turkestan 


Balkh will tell you that the Barukhzy hound is the same veritable dog that Noah 
led into the ark. In the. caves of this region there are a good many rock carvings 
of very great age, which show the hound precisely as he appears today. Since the 
breed has not varied for thousands of years, it may justly lay claim to whatever 
distinction pride of birth and ancient lineage have in canine society. The modern 
breeds of greyhounds, deerhounds and borzois are unquestionably descended from 
the Afghan hound, which, as the picture shows, is a tall, rather shaggy, white or 
greyish white dog, with occasional darker markings about the head and face. 
These particular animals were raised in Scotland, where an enthusiastic lover of 
the breed has, after several years spent in the East collecting his specimens, es- 
tablished a kennel for raising Afghans. At present it is the only institution of the 


OF DOGDOM 


home of the animals, and any citizen of 








fast cereals, mashed potatoes, bread 
pudding, and the like—or maybe ,too much 
candy. 

The treatment of a poor appetite from this 
cause is very simple. Let the child alone, just 
as you let the puppy alone when he turns 
from his plate with that funny look of 
mingled loathing and apology. You have too 
much sense to coax the puppy; you don’t 
pretend that you are overcome with grief or 
that you are very angry—you just let him 
alone. Pretty soon he begins to eat of his 
own accord, his stomach having regained its 
tone through a brief rest. 

Watch your child’s eating habits. If he 
eats too much, but especially if he eats too 
fast, not masticating properly, insist that he 
come to meals regularly and see that he 
takes time to eat deliberately. His diet must 
not be too sloppy; he should have crackers 
and milk not more than once a day, but 
plenty of whole wheat or Graham bread 
and butter, water crackers, eggs, legumes, 
meat only at the noon dinner, and stewed 
fruits, rice pudding or baked apple for 
dessert. 

When the loss of appetite is a symptom of 
real illness other signs will soon appear, and 
the family physician will not long be at a 
loss. When there is tuberculosis or any other 
chronic disorder of infancy, the remedy is 
usually fresh air with cod-liver oil and 
nourishing but concentrated foods such as 
eggs, beef and mutton (not meat extracts), 
chocolate (an ounce or two a day), and one 
or two glasses of milk a day. The child should 
sleep in the open air and should be out of 
doors most of his waking hours. 


HORACE GREELEY AND THE 
DOCTOR’S BILL 


HIS is a true story, writes a Companion 
+ reader; it was often told to me by my 
father when I was a child. 


My great-great-grandfather, whose name 
was Brown, was a doctor, and one of the 
first settlers near Erie, Pa. He was a man of 
some means and built a brick house, not 
often seen in those days. The remains of 
this house can still be seen. When he first 
came to Erie he had to go all the way to 
Buffalo for medicine and wheat flour, rid- 
ing on horseback and following a blazed 
trail. 

One fall a lad came to him to be treated 
for an infected sore. He was a poor boy 
and had no money to pay for the treatment, 
but he said he would work as long as grand- 
father wished, if he would only cure him. 
He could not do much, for his leg was badly 
infected, but grandfather kept him for six 
months and was able to cure him. The boy 
went away, closing the incident, as grand- 
father supposed. 

Years later a letter came to the post 
office for Grandfather Brown. In those days 
the person who received the letter had to 
pay the postage, and the postage was rated 
according to the distance the letter had 
come. This letter had fifty cents due on it. 
Grandfather thought this was outrageous. 
He expected no important mail and thought 
somebody was trying to play a joke on him. 
So he refused to pay the postage, and the 
letter remained in the post office, much to 
the disgust of the postmaster, whose pay 
was dependent on the amount of postage he 
collected. In those days fifty cents meant 
much more than now. 

Time and again when grandfather came 
to the post office, the postman tried to get 
him to take the letter, but he always refused. 

Finally, after it had been there for about a 
year, the postman had a bright idea. The 


. , Next time grandfather came to the office he 


said, ‘“‘Doctor, you take the letter out; and 
if it is a joke, as you think, you needn’t pay 
any postage; but if it is of value, you can 
pay me.double.’’ That seemed fair enough, 


and grandfather took the letter. It containe: 
a check for fifty dollars, signed by Horace 
Greeley, the boy he had cured, who ha 
gone to New York, succeeded as a news 
paper writer and become the editor of th 
New York Tribune. 


FOR THE ATTENTION OF 
YOUTHFUL EUCLIDS 


yb. Councilors of the Y. C. Lab include 
instructors of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and other institutions where 
advanced mathematics is taught. Yer 
here is a question that stumped them for a 
day or two. It came, looking innocent 
enough, from Leland M. Vose of Thorndike, 
Me. 

Problem: To inscribe in a sector of a circle 
a square so that two of its right angles shall 
be upon the radii which bound the sector, 
and the other two shall be on the arc. 

The problem was worked at last, and the 
answer was dispatched to Mr. Vose. We 
shall print the solution on this page in a 
week or two. Meanwhile, perhaps some of 
our readers who like geometry would like 
to tackle the problem. 


ROPING AN AIRPLANE 


Te rodeo was in full swing. All the neigh- 
boring ranches had sent picked teams to 
take part in the riding, roping and shooting 
contests. To give zest to the affair and draw 
a crowd the management had engaged sev- 
eral aviators to do stunt-flying and air- 
racing between contests. So far honors were 
about equal between the Circle X and the 
Bar Z ranches, with the odds slightly in 
favor of Circle X. They owed their slight 
lead to two things, the roping of Curly and 
the gunmanship of Carter, the foreman. 
The boys were sitting their horses on the 
field, waiting for the next contest to be 
called. An airplane came sailing low over 
their heads. 

“I dare you to rope that bird, Curly,” 
yelled a Bar Z man. 

Curly was never known to take a dare. 
He swung his rope and let fly. He declared 
afterwards that he only intended to make a 
close miss. Be that as it may, the noose set- 
tled neatly over a wheel. Curly’s horse was 
almost jerked from under him. The plane 
careened perilously. Beyond a doubt, the 
comedy would have speedily ended in 
tragedy had it not been for the quick wit 
and equally quick action of Carter. He 
whipped out his gun and shot the rope in two 
almost at the instant it tightened. The plane 
righted and settled to a none too smooth 
landing as Curly’s horse, resenting the trick 
that had been played on him, bowed his 
back and dumped his rider into the crowd 
of spectators across the fence. The judges 
marked up two more points for Circle X. 


SUSPECTED IN HIS HOME TOWN 


Tr HE prophet is not the only person who is 
without honor among his countrymen. 
The writer of fiction, declares Mr. Harold 
MacGrath, one of the most popular of 
young American story-writers, is in the 
same class. Not long ago, he says, his wife 
was doing some-shopping in their home town 
of Syracuse. An old lady standing beside 
Mrs. MacGrath heard her give her name 1n 
charging several purchases. ts 

“Is that Harold MacGrath, the author? 
asked the old lady. 

“Ves.” 

“And are you his wife?” 

“Ves,”’ 
“Well, who writes his books for him?” 
“He. writes them himself, of course. 


h 

“Well,” doubtfully replied the old lady, 
“it may be true, but my two boys went to 
school with him and they are only book- 
keepers now, and they say that he wasnt 
none too smart then.” 


SALESMANSHIP PLUS 


A the motor show the salesman was 
endeavoring to interest a girl in 4 
smart little two-seater on the stand. “Has 
it got every modern improvement?” she 
inquired. d 

“Everything, madam,” he responde 
gallantly; “the only thing it lacks 1s 4 
beautiful owner.” 

He sold it. 
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An Open Road to 


Fame and Fortune 







World-Girdling Race 
Sweeps the Country 





Many New Fliers Start 


After Gold 








Service Flier. 


The March 4th Youth’s Companion tells 
how all this is possible. Briefly the game is 
to get new subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion. Each subscription sends your 
plane 1000 miles. More than a Thousand 
Dollars in Gold is to be distributed among 
those who fly the greatest distances before 
June 1, and in addition there are attractive 


prizes for everyone who takes part. 


We print below just a few of the many 


hundreds who have already started. 


Still They Come ! ! ! 


Pilot No. 

140 Malcolm Ransom, Quebec 

141 Curtis Reid, Maryland 

142 Mrs. E. A. Schilz, Michigan 

143 G. W. Stamper, North Carolina 
144 Clifford Schryver, New York 

145 L. L. Weibley, Pennsylvania 

146 David Wood, Massachusetts 

147 Caroline Bosworth, Maryland 

148 Robert C. Cochrane, Jr., Mass. 

149 Albert H. Chamberlain, Jr., Mass. 
150 Sarah A. Cole, Illinois 

151 Scott Gault, Kansas 

152 Ralph Garrigues, Indiana 

153 Wm. H. Gist, Jr., South Carolina 
154 C. Edward Houghton, Massachusetts 
155 Robert M. MacGregor, Connecticut 
156 Pliny Moore, Massachusetts 

157 Mary Murdock, Massachusetts 

158 H. R. Ogg, Ohio 

159 Horace Pope, Georgia 

160 Joseph Sullivan, Connecticut 

161 Raymond W. Schuh, Massachusetts 
162 Alvan A. Siegele, Illinois 

163 Kathleen Waggoner, West Virginia 
164 Wallace Woolsey, Texas 

165 Opal Bowers, Kansas 

166 Clifton L Piper, Massacliusetts 
167 Erling Knapp, North Dakota 

168 Bruce Hayden, Michigan 

169 Russell Adrian, Iowa 

170 Harold Wilkinson, Indiana 

171 Theodore Taylor, New York 

172 Morris J. Taylor, New York 

173 Marcus F. C. Flaherty, New York 
174 Mack Truluck, South Carolina 

175 Pauline Russell, Indiana 

176 Helen Mayberry, Massachusetts 
177 Halbert Haslee, Florida 

178 Sherwood Murray, Vermont 

179 Madelaine Strong, Illinois 

180 Horace H. Homer, Massachusetts 


Note: For earlier list of fliers see last week's issue. 


Entry List 
Still Open 


The Entry 
List is still 
open for new 
fliers. The race 
has only just 
begun, and you 
have as good 
an opportunity 
as any other 
flier. Why. not 
tune up the 
motor of your 
plane and get 
‘non all the 
un and re- 
wards? Do it 
now—today! 


mislaid your 


March 4th Youth’s. Companion, just let me 
know and I’ll send another copy free. 


Mason WXhia. 


Commander, Y. C. Flying Squadron 
Boston, Mass. 


8 Arlington St. 





It is not often that Com- 
panion readers have a 
chance to see the world 
by airplane, take part in 
an exciting race, win gold 
prizes and many fine premiums, and at the 
same time enjoy the honor of wearing the 
insignia of a Y. C. Ace or Distinguished 





A few minutes’ 
work will bring 
you this fine 
Air Rifle. See 


you have : asia: A ae 





Beatrix as 
she is  con- 
ceived by 
the English 
artist, Hugh 


Thomson 















How Would You Enjoy 
a Lunch with Beatrix 
Esmond? 


Beautiful Beatrix, immortal in fascination, 
irresistible in mysterious feminine appeal — 
with the flame of high spirits. If she came to 
your town, would you invite her to lunch, if 
you had the chance? 







Of course you would, and that luncheon 
would be history in your life, for Beatrix, 
Thackeray’s heroine, is one of the most tanta- 
lizing women ever created. 






Beatrix is not alone. There are dozens of 
these famous women waiting for you. 






You feel their presence in the room with 
you — electric, fascinating. As if by magic 
they step out of the pages that hold them, to 
you. They are as alive as the girl you noticed 
on the street today. Hundreds of men have 
fallen in love with them. 








You don’t seek out the commonplace girl 
in real life. If women interest and delight you, 
don’t be content with pale, dull heroines who 
are only imitations of the colorful great ones 


That is the endless pleasure of The Golden 
Book. There you are always sure of meeting 
the most wonderful women who ever sent a 
man’s heart pounding. From all countries and 
all times are the women it would thrill you 
most to know. Meet them in The Golden Book 























Among the contributors to the 
April Issue are: 
W. Somerset Maugham James Stephens 



















| Georges Clemenceau O. Henry 
‘| Stewart Edward White Lafcadio Hearn 
Joseph C. Lincoln Baudelaire 
. Stacy Aumonier Lewis Carroll 
Robert L. Stevenson Thomas Hardy 
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Only One Prompt Dollar = 


ANATOLE FRANCE was a writer unsurpassed in 
modern times. He says the beginning of educa- 
tion is being interested. You can’t learn when 
you are bored. Hasn’t your own experience 
taught you that? 


How many people hate works of genius 
today because they were forced down their 
throats at a time when they found them 
dull? How many really great books and 
plays have been eternally spoiled for you 
because you were bored by them and had 
to read them at school, or from a sense of 
duty? 


The truta is, whether a story was writ- 
ten last week or a hundred years ago — 
whether it is by a “‘classic’’ author or a widely-her- 
alded best seller — if it is dull it is dangerous reading 
for the man or woman who has discovered what edu- 
cation means. 


When you have laughed, wept or thrilled over one 
short story that is really good; when you have been 
absorbed in one truly moving book; when you have 
sensed life a little more keenly because of the winged 
words of one vivid poem, you have contributed more to 
your education than a man has received from scores of : 
impressive volumes. read from a sense of duty. 


That is why 





makes such an appeal to the reader who demands something interesting and 
at the same time enduring. From the vast storehouse of the world’s classics, 
written perhaps this year, perhaps thousands of years ago, each month it 
offers you those great stories, poems, plays and adventures that remain great 
because they are alive today. 


As the telephone, the automobile and the radio enable you to live more 
richly, this new and delightful magazine has been inspired by the modern 
spirit to give you the pure gold that genius has mined. From all countries and 
all times it brings you adventures into literature. 


The charm of The Golden Book is like the charm of an exquisite bouquet, 
of a delightful meal — just the right selections relative to you and to each 
other. It is that indefinable thing — the personality of The Golden Book — 


that has brought in one year 200,000 devoted readers. It is really edited Pdi 


7 
° a - 7 
Special Offer for Readers with 20th Century Minds Ps 
Everyone who loves books that are interesting will see at once introductory offer to new subscribers. We / Y.c. 
the dazzling possibilities of such a magazine. cannot offer it long. We do not promise 4 
In order that you may know yourself how stimulating The ever to make it again. Sooner or later ra 
Golden Book can be, we have decided — for a little whileonly——- you are going to become enthusi- / Introductory 
to make a special offer to new subscribers. The regular price of astic about The Golden Book P er 
The Golden Book is twenty-five cents a copy. We are goingto if you enjoy reading fascinat- 6 Months for $1 
send you two issues at our expense, and this is how. If you act ing stories. Send the coupon Te aa 
at once we will give you The Golden Book for six months for: . at once and be glad. Do not 7 55 Fifth Ave eee York 
$1.00 instead of $1.50. But — this is only for prompt action. wait and be sorry. / Send The Golden Book to the 
Simply fill out the attached coupon and mail it to us today. address below at Special Intro- 
Do it now, while you are looking at it. This is only a temporary PO a ee ees $1 ry 
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Nineteenth Weekly $5.00 
| \\{ Award 





Member 
Hodge 


Associate 
Charles P. 
(15), 222 Winona 
Ave., Germantown, 
Pa., built this 18-foot 
dinghy type sloop 
last summer. The only 
help he received came 
from some boys, in 
bending on the plank- 
ing and calking the 
seams. Hull has oak 
keel, yellow pine ribs 
(should be oak) and 
cedar planking. Boat 
is very fast, having beaten a 15-foot Cape 
Cod knockabout. Member Hodge sends an 
excellent drawing of the sail plan, showing 
see gee ey he expects to make this sum- 
mer, using a taller mast. 
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February 18 

Bought some special wire screening for 
radiator shell; it was heavy and strong. We cut 
out two pieces of it, one to fit inside each side 
of the shell. These we riveted to the brass. Very 
hard to cut this stuff. It looks nice. We are 
beginning to wish there weren’t quite so many 
rivets in it. 


February 19 

Finished the racket press, bored the holes 
and fitted the bolts for it. Filled it and applied a 
coat of varnish. 

Discovered on lining up the sills and hood 
line of Cinderrella that our dash is too narrow; 
that is, we couldn’t get a good stream-line ef- 
fect. This developed into quite a problem— 
after we'd cut a new one out of oak and found 
it split in several places. Oak is certainly our 
béte noir. The little glooms 
were running all around 
the place for a time. 


February 20 
A short day today as 
everybody was anxious 
to do a little skating or 
else was going on a week- 
end. However, we tried 
our hands at soldering 
the radiator shell, the 
edges and cracks. Solder- 
ing is something every- 
body thinks he can do, 
- but—I won't make un- 
kind remarks. But really 
in a few places it looked 
more like chewing gum 

than solder. 


February 23 

Skull practice seemed 
to net nothing on this 
old dask problem—I’m 
almost tempted to say 
dashed old dash problem. 
Iwo heads are better 
than one (especially in a 
hat store), but five of our 
skulls couldn't dig up a 
thing. Found out (by 
a jackknife exploration) 
that the Ford dash is 
a first-class article; made 
of ,three-ply oak, with the grain set against 
warping. Finally we took a big slab of wood and 
cut it out to the pattern we wanted and bolted 
it to the original Ford dash. Now we have a 
double dash. Think it will work. After it was 
painted it looked fine and seemed strong. 


Double the life of your 
tennis racket! There is 
no excuse for letting it 
warp, when you can 
make a_ serviceable 
press in this manner, 
using any strong wood 
with wing nuts at the 
corners 





MEMBERSHIPS 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an 
Associate Member, use the 
coupon below, which will bring 
} you full particulars concerning 
the Society. If elected, you will 
have the right to ask any ques- 
tion concerning mechanics, en- 
gineering, wood and _ metal 
working, radio, and so forth. You will also 
become eligible to compete for the weekly, 
quarterly and annual awards made by the 
Society, and you will receive its button and 
ribbon. There are no fees or dues. 
The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
lama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


I ee een ae eee Ser C Se eee 


NE a ewe aes 
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The Y. C. Lab 


Life Masks Again 


Here are the first fifteen life masks made by the Messrs. Akers and 
Cullinan at Norway, Maine, which gave us the hint for making our own 
life masks at the Wollaston Lab. People who know the folks at Norway 
will enjoy picking out their friends in this group of portraits. We want 
to hear from other makers of life masks. Who will be first? Remember 
—before you attempt to make a life mask, send for Y. C. Lab Bulletin 1 


ot! 





Od 


An Open Letter to Manufacturers 


Gentlemen: All through your boyhood (and 
mine) a quantity of cheap and flimsy tools 
were dumped on the market to be sold to 
boys. You can remember (as I do) buying 
saws that wouldn’t cut, chisels that couldn’t 
be sharpened, hammers and hatchets that 
were only toys, and many other tools that 
were only a costly trap for a boy’s spending 
money or were fobbed off on his mother as 
plenty good enough for a boy’s use. 

A mighty change has come about in the 
past few years. The Y. C, Lab is now co- 
operating with good manufacturers in mak- 
ing tests of tools and appliances that really 
good workers, among boys, deserve to own. 
Inquiries are reaching us from all over 
America. ‘‘ Is So-and-So’s tool set 
a safe buy?” ‘Is Such-and-Such a 
lathe worth its price, or is it just a 
toy?” ‘Iam starting a home work- 


ommend, and how much will they 
cost me?”’ 

Such inquiries are of great im- 
portance to the modern manufac- 
turer, who knows what wonderfully 
good work boys can do, when their 
efforts are well directed. The Y. C. 
Lab has a double test for tools. 
First, we take the tool or appliance 
and put it into regular use at our 
laboratory in Wollaston, which was 
built and is staffed by boys. If the 
tool is not right for boys we quickly discard 
it. If it is good, however, we proceed to 
scientific tests in the laboratories of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Our 


APPROVED 
AFTER TEST 
shop. What tools would you rec- = tee 


Y.C. LAB 
1926 


THe 
“Yi ean) 


Rough sketch for 
the new 
identify all mer- 
chandise of merit 
that is recommend- 
ed after tests by 
the Y. C. Lab 


Councilors, among its faculty, have at hand 
complete facilities for physical, chemical, 
metallurgical and X-ray tests. 

Some of the tools and apparatus already 
tested, and recommended by us, are tools, 
lathes, drills, cameras, miniature engines, 
radio apparatus, sporting goods, and even 
shoes. In testing shoes, after sawing samples 
apart, we hired a boy to wear a pair and 
coast for hours over snow and gravel; a 
practical test of extreme severity. In testing 
our own famous “Big Giant” steam engine, 
101,500 of which have been used as pre- 
miums since 1871, the Messrs. Young and 
Townsend of M. I. T. used steam at high 
pressure, and determined that the boiler 
will mot burst under any pressure 
that can be developed at home. 
A technical report was sent to the 
manufacturer. 

We are now preparing a seal, to 
be issued to manufacturers for use 
on merchandise that successfully 
passes such tests. The tests are 
thorough. Boys in every family 
that receives The Youth’s Com- 
panion, and their parents, will re- 
gard the seal as evidence of the 
outstanding merit of the merchan- 
dise on which it appears. 

If you make any product of 
interest to intelligent boys, and 
to their fathers, you are cordially 
invited to join hands with us in proving 
and in announcing its merit. 

Y.C. Lab Members are invited to show 
this letter to manufacturers. 


seal, to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ole = 





February 25 


Cut out and riveted some — kets of brass on 
Cinderella's radiator shell. Also made and 
fitted the first floor boards to her 

Late in the afternoon we began an experi- 
ment in making life masks. It was great fun— 
also somewhat terrifying to the face experi- 
mented on. Roughly speaking, life masks are 
made by putting wet plaster-of-Paris on a 
human face and allowing it to dry. Then you 
take it off, and it isa perfect mould of that face 
—maybe. This is a negative, as you might say, 
and into this mould is poured another mess of 
plaster-of-Paris, after the mould i is greased. The 
result is a mask of the ‘‘patient.’ 

Our first mask was a glorious success. 

HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 
Councilor, Y. C. Lab 


Jor 
The Secretary’s Notes 


Associate Member Anton Watkins publishes 
an interesting little magazine, The Handy 
Craftsman. He has been swamped with requests 
for sample copies and has to charge five cents 
each for them. Please make a note of this and 
send him coin or stamps if you want a copy. 
Address him at Box 307, Easton, Pa. 

Use the Questions and Answers service freely 
as soon as you join the Y. C. Lab. This service 
brings you the personal counsel and advice of 
the Y. C. Lab Councilors. Send your letter to 
The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., inclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. He will forward it to the 
Councilor best qualified to answer, and you 
will receive an answer free of charge by mail. 


April 8, 1926 
Special Cash Award 


A good workman is 
known by his tools— 
and by his respect for 
his tools. Associate 
Member Robert Ar- 
nold (17) of Tiro, 
Ohio, designed and 
built this handy box, 
28 inches long by 9 inches wide and /4 
inches high. There is a center board, which 
comes to the top of the drawers and has a 
strap-iron handle on top. This handle cx- 
tends through a slot in the lid and can be 
locked with a padlock. Member Arnold's 
diagram will be loaned to any other Y. C. | ab 
boy who cares to build such a box and thus 
to preserve and carry his tools easily. 


Councilor Blakely Builds 
a Workshop 


I was engaged to come to St. George's School, 
Newport, R. I., to teach applied mechanics. 
No room was available, so it was decided to 
build a shop with the boys’ assistance. Thirty- 
five boys volunteered. We decided to make our 
building twenty-four feet wide, and sixty long, 
with an eight-foot rise from the top of the 
studding to the ridge. The photographs below 
show the progress of the work, which took 
thirty-three days, working only about three 
hours each day in the afternoon. 


After sills and 
floor timbers 


boys raised the 
Studding in 
sections 


Having marked 
off around the 
edge of the floor 
the spot where 
each stud was to 
be placed, we 
nailed, plumbed 
and braced the 
studs 


Spaces for the 
windows were 
cut in the 
studding, and 
top and bottom 
headers were put 
in place to re- 
ceive the window 
frames 


When the roof 
rafters were in 
place, we board- 
ed the sides and 
ends of the build- 
ing, using tongue 
and groove nov- 
elty siding 


The roof tim- 
bers, shown here, 

were covere d 
with q-inch 
boards, planed 
on both sides, 
and 4-inch finish 
boards were at- 

tached 


Laying the shin- 
gles was the 
most fun of all. 
We used slate- 
coated composi- 
tion shingles, 
four ina clip 


The finished building is painted dark red, 
with white trim. Indoors, the boys have put in 
the electric wiring, plumbing, a pipeless furné 9 
and have installed machinery and tools. 
building is a modest monument to the “boy 
power” of a group of youths, not one over 
fifteen years, who had never done sucli work 
before, but who can now hold their own with 
the average carpenter on simple straight w ork. 
The shop is now administered by an Engineer- 
ing Society, hot me admits new members after 
they prove their qualifications. 

™ $ WARD H. BLAKELY 
Councilor, Y. C. Lab 








rreeto — 
Shoes 


For Little Boys, 
Larger Boys, Men 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Sawing 

a Freeto 

Shoe 

in two 

on the 

Speed Way 

Shop 
circular 
SAW - 








Clifford O’Connell sawed a shoe in two 
and this is what he found 


Genuine Goodyear Welt Construction 


No stitches or nails can come through and 
touch the foot. Layer of cork between inner 
and outer sole acts as insulator, keeping 
moisture from the foot. 


Outer Sole 


Waterproof “Hood Arrow” fibre sole 
guaranteed by the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany. Will outwear leather two to one. 


Men’s sizes have leather sole between cork 
and fibre sole. 


Rubber Heels 
All sizes equipped with rubber heels. 


Outside Upper 


Long wearing chrome tan leather. Very soft 
and comfortable. Does not stiffen. 


Inside Lining 
Lined throughout with good quality duck. 











Moccasin Toe 





No rope — smooth inside — will not chafe 
the toes. 


Inner Sole 


Full grain sole leather — will not buckle 
nor warp. 





It isn’t necessary any longer to take a chance on buying boys’ or men’s shoes. Buy Freeto Shoes — 
tested and recommended by the Y. C. Lab. The Lab motto is ‘‘ Test everything out.”” With such ma- 
terial and workmanship as the test shows in these shoes they should render service surpassing any shoe 
we know of at the price. It is perfectly practical to buy shoes by mail if you are careful in ordering. 


Directions for Ordering 
If you know the size you wear, order by chart below, checking the size in the proper class—little 
boys’, boys’ and men’s. If not sure of your size, give the length of foot; also stand on a sheet of paper 
and, with a pencil held straight upright, draw an outline of the foot. Send outline and length of 
foot with your order. Boys’ and little boys’ shoes come in rich brown color. Men’s in brown or 
black as preferred. 


Shoes sent parcel post paid anywhere in U. S. on receipt of price. If 
you want the biggest shoe value ever offered order today sending your 
order direct. Remit by money order or check. Do not send bills or coin. 


Read These Letters 


East Foxsoro, Mass. 
January 20, 1926. 


My dear Mr. Freeto: 


Please send me at your earliest convenience 
two pairs of low Freeto Shoes — sizes 14 and 33. 
Since I have begun to use the Freeto Shoes for 
my four children my shoe bill has been cut in half. 

I never had a better wearing shoe in the 
house, and they keep their shape until they are 
completely gone. Enclosed please find check for 
same. 

Thanking you in advance I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) MaBetcLe M. Burrete 


MILTON, Mass. 
February 15, 1926. 
JOHN F. FREETO ComPpANy 
109 Beach Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: You may be interested to know that 
the first pair of moccasin shoes that I purchased 
from you wore five months on the original sole 
and after tapping wore five months longer. | 
am now on my second pair and they are doing 
just as well. I have given them very hard wear 
as I am a mail carrier and on my feet all day 
long. They are most comfortable and I would 
gladly recommend them to anyone. 
Very truly yours, 
F. W. Caprers 


JOHN F. FREETO CO., 109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





PRICES 
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| Little Boys’ brown .| $3.50 || 9 | 93 
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Boys’ brown 3.85 || 1 | 13 











Men’s black or brown!| 4.85 | 6 
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THE WINNING JOKE 


NO WONDER 

| pa the absence of a minister-a load 

of hay upset in front of his house. 
When he returned, the boy, who was a 
Swede, was working as hard as he could to 
get the load back on the wagon. It being 
dinner time, the minister invited him in to 
dinner, at which the boy replied: 

“Ay no tank me fatter lak it.” 

“Oh, he won’t care,” said the minister. 

The boy consented to come in, but every 
little while he would exclaim: 

““Ay no tank me fatter lak it.” 

At last in impatience the minister said, 
“Why in the world will your father care if 
you stop here and eat dinner?” At which the 
boy replied, ‘‘Me fatter, he bane under dot 
load of hay.” 


Mary ALICE BOLL, Ames, Iowa, 11 years 


OF COURSE 
(This is Dudley’s joke, and here is a picture 
of Dudley’s father and brother and of Dudley) 
EACHER: ‘‘Johnny, if the President, 
Vice-President and all the Cabinet 
members should die, who then would 
officiate?”’ 
Johnny (after a few moments’ hesitation): 
“The undertaker.” 
Dubey Dosss, Curtis, Neb., 15 years 





THE WRONG MEDIUM 
(j= had come to visit her little 
granddaughter. Wishing to find out 
how the girl was getting on at school, she 
asked: 

“If you had ten apples and I gave you 
two more, how many would you have 
altogether?” 

“Y don’t know, grandma,” replied the 
young hopeful; ‘‘we always do our sums in 
beans.”’ 


FRANCES Dosps, Curtis, Neb. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 
Bh jee callers looked at the plain little girl, 
and one said to the other: 
“Not .very p-r-e-t-t-y, is she?”’ 
“No,” said the child, “but awfully 
s-m-a-r-t.” 
Dorotuy DOoLpDEN, Forreston, Ill., 14 years 
A student in Miss DeGraff’s School 


SETTING STILL 
py wannene: had _ five sons. One day he 
wanted some help, so he called to 
them, but no one appeared. That night at 
supper time he asked them why they hadn’t 
come when he called them. He turned to the 
first one, who said that he was setting the 
hen; the second said that he was setting 
the clock; and so on down to the youngest. 
“What were you doing?” he asked. 
“I was in the barn, setting still,’’ was his 
reply. 
Mary Lucia CHAMBERLIN, Hammond, Ind. 





JUSTICE 


‘| HAVE a twin sister, and we are very 
much alike. One day at our reading 
class at school I gave my reader to the 
teacher, and she asked me to read. I did, 
and, after some of the others had read, she 
called my name again, and I read twice, 
while my twin sister did not read at all. 
The teacher always gave the one who read 
best a gold star. She gave it to my twin.” 


ALINE SmitH, Newfield, N. Y., 11 years 


' of dainty figured chintz, [7 
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COMPANION 


From Girl to Gir 


The Joke Contest 


Vi JELL, you can imagine how much work 
we did here in the office when all these 
jokes began coming in. Mary Hannah 
thought she’d try to get a job with The 
Youth’s Companion for the two weeks that 
the contest was on. | told her there wasn’t 
any sense in trying that, because all our 
jobs were filled, but she said she’d go around 
to see the Office Manager anyway. And she 
did. And the Office Manager told her the 
same thing. And then Mary Hannah said 
she’d work for nothing, and the Office 
Manager said she didn’t have anything for 
a person with that kind of ambition to do. 
So then Mary Hannah left. But ever since 
she’s been plaguing the life out of me about 
all these jokes. Every time I see her I have 
to keep my face as straight as straight or 
she would make me tell her all the best ones, 
and it wouldn’t be quite fair to tell her 
before I can tell you, would it? But even at 
that she did worm one or two out of me. 
There’s no accounting for the things Mary 
Hannah does, or the way she does them. 
Don’t you think it would be fun to start 
a joke scrapbook? You could get some 


cardboard and make one by the directions 
given here, or you could just get a school 
composition-book and paste jokes ‘in it. 
This page ought to give you a pretty good 


‘start, and if you come across other good 


ones you could send them to me, and if 
everybody liked them well enough I’d put 
them in the paper. Then all the other 
Youth’s Companion girls who were keeping 
joke books would have yours to add to 
theirs. I'll be ‘on the lookout too. I’ve 
already started my joke book. 

By the way, how are your hope chests 
getting along? You haven’t written me 
about them for some time, and I’m going 
to publish a perfect peach of an article 
week after next that ought to suggest ever so 
many ideas to you. 

There’s something good next week too! 
About graphology! It is one of your own 
suggestions, and you will all enjoy it, I 
know. Be on the lookout for it on page 298. 

And in the meantime, write me all about 
everything—and send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope so that I can answer 
your letter. 


“We 8 T 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION 





8 Arlington Street, Boston 





Dear Hazel Grey: Now about making that scrap 
book. I made mine nine inches by twelve 
inches with the binding on the short side. That 
makes it open like a photograph album. It is 
lots of fun doing book covers, but you must be 
neat and careful. First of all, you must have 
your hands very clean 
and keep handy a soft 
cloth on which to wipe 
of the mucilage which 
is apt to get on your 
fingers. Remember that 
you are working with 
delicate colors and on a 
fussy job, which you 
want to look just right. 

The materials neces- 
sary for a_ scrapbook 
cover are one sheet of 
paper, 20 by 161% inchcs, 
or larger, or half a yard 


Making a Sctapbook } 





and lay the cardboard on the wrong side of the 
paper, just as you did before when you were 
marking off the corners, leaving the even mar- 
gin (about a half-inch or a little more) on three 
sides and the inch and a half on the hinge side. 
Turn the piece over now and smooth out the 
air bubbles which may 
appear under the paper. 
When the paper is fitted 
down tightly on the right 
side turn the cover over 
and run your finger down 
the crack in the hinge, 
separating it from the 
main board by a scant 
eighth of an inch. That 
allows for bending. Next 
take the mucilage brush 
and coat the margin of 
the paper that shows 
and turn it up on the 





for the outside, one 
sheet of plain paper, 
18 by 13% inches, for 
the inside lining, a piece 
of medium-weight card- 
board, 12 by .18 inches, 12" 


9 


board. I should take the 
short end first. Push the 
paper in a little bit 
on each mitered corner 
and then paste the top 
and bottom, fitting them 
smoothly, too. Now you 


The scrap- 
book itself 
and dia- 
grams for e 





four sheets of gray Kraft. |, 











making it 


are ready for. the hinge 








paper, 24 by 36 inchcs, 


end. Spread the muci- 





angle carpenter’s rule) 
and a long pair of shears. 











Now cut the lining 
paper so that it is 8% 


mucilage, and a_ silk “1B! lage on the paper and 
cord if you wish to tie ;—.-—— SSSR! |p fit the corners in as on 
the book, or rings if you |“ |*| the other corners. The 
ish h H Ty yide in will 1 
wish to use t em. Have ily wide margin will overlap 
on hand a penknife with AL the hinge and come over 
Ahn pres Songem Cordooera > NI “> — — —- 
e, a stout ruler (or sa 1 s rein- 
your dad’s steel right- | Be forcement. 
' 
' 


—tiver Coering 


After you collect your | * 





SS 
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cad 


by 11% inches. Spread 





materials measure the ° Pig 
cardboard carefully into . 

two pieces, 9 by 12inches. 

Then lay the ruler along the dividing line 
and, holding it firmly, cut the cardboard apart 
with the sharp knife. You will find that the 
knife gives a clean edge and is easy to handle. 
Measure in seven-cighths of an inch from the 
outer edge on the short side of each of the two 
pieces, as shown in Fig. 1. Take the ruler and 
knife again and cut almost through the card- 
board, leaving just a tiny bit holding the pieces 
together. That makes the hinge. I will tell you 
later how to finish that job. 

Next take the covering paper and on the 
wrong side measure two pieces 10% by 14 
inches, or, if the paper is only 20 by 16% inches, 
divide it in halves and mark off 14 inches the 
other way. Leave more on the hinge end to 
strengthen the hinge. When the measurements 
are complete take the scissors and cut out the 
paper. Lay one cardboard on the wrong side 
of each piece of paper, as shown in Fig. 2, leav- 
ing an even margin on three sides and the sur- 
plus on the hinge side. Rule off diagonal corners 
a good eighth of an inch from the cardboard. 
This gives the mitering necessary on a neat 
corner. When the corners are marked off take 
the cardboard up from the paper and trim the 
paper as you have marked it. 

You are now ready for the mucilage brush! 
Spread the mucilage evenly on the cardboard 








mucilage on the inside 
of the cover and lay 
the lining paper care- 
fully on, being sure that the margins are even 
on the top, bottom and outside. Place the 
cover under a heavy weight. Make the second 
cover just as you did the first, but be sure that 
it is the reverse. 

While the covers are being weighted down 
you can cut the pages for the scrapbook. 
I found that gray Kraft paper, which is about 
the consistency of heavy wrapping paper, 
comes in sheets 24 by 36 inches. That divides 
nicely into the dimensions of the book, four 
divisions on the 36-inches side and two on the 
other, or you can simply fold the 9 by 24 strips 
in two, making them 9 by 12 inches, and place 
the fold on the outside of the page, making a 
double page. I thought that that would be 
more artistic. I folded the gray paper into four 
folds the long way and took a paper knife to 
cut the folds. That leaves a rough, artistic 
finish called a “‘deckle”’ edge. Of course the top 
of the page should be smooth, so I stacked my 
paper when I had it folded and cut the top, 
making the sheets 8% inches wide. I used the 
sharp knife ‘to do this cutting too. Then, as the 
pages would be a little long, I took about half 
an inch from the side which would go into the 
binding, leaving the sheets 11% inches long. 

When the covers had dried a day under pres- 
sure I marked three places for holes 2, 414 and 
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April 8, 1925 
A KIND WORD 


A‘ strolled into a city tea shoj,, 
took his seat and waited. Presently a 
bright-eyed waitress approached him, and 
asked: 

“Can I take your order?” 

“Yes. Two boiled eggs and a kind word.” 

The waitress brought the eggs and was 
moving on, when the Yankee said, ‘Say! 
What about the kind word?” 

The waitress leaned over and whispered, 
“Don’t eat the eggs.” 
JANE JELLIFFE, Racine, Wis. 

A student in Miss Hood’s School 


NO WONDER 
OTHER: ‘‘No, Willie, 
for the third time I 
tell you that you cannot 
have another piece of 
” 


e, 

Willie: ‘‘Aw, I don’t see 
where dad gets the idea 
that you’re always chang- 
ing your mind.” 
DorotHy MAE Lamp, 
Berwyn, Ill. 





SHE’D TELL HIM 


A lady came to the city and, 
taking a taxi, was much annoyed to 
see the driver put his hand out ever so often. 
Finally, she said to him, ‘Young man, you 
tend to driving this car, and I'll tell you 
when it is raining.” 

June Parker, Wilmington, N. C., 9 years 


THE KING'S ENGLISH 


oe “T ain’t seen Pete since his wife has 
went to Europe.” 





. Jim: “I say, old fellow, don’t you know 
the King’s English?” 

Bill: “Sure, and so is the Prince of Wales.” 
Hiitpa Batcom, Wolfville, N. S. 


TWO JOSHUA’S 


Ane appeared before a judge on the 
charge of violating the prohibition act. 

The darky was trembling so much that 
the judge thought he would have a little 
fun with the poor fellow, and so he asked him 
his name. 

“Joshua,” answered the negro. 

“Oh!” said the judge. ‘Are you the 
Joshua that made the sun stand still?” 

“No-no-no-no, suh. I’se the Joshua what 
made the moonshine.” 


Harriet L. Situ, Cincinnati, Ohio, 17 years 


THE SCOTCH OF IT 


ANDY had just met his gir! 
at the end of the street, £5 
where she was waiting for 
him. She was looking into a 
confectioner’s window when 
Sandy made his presence 
known by remarking: 
“Weel, Jennie, what are y’ 
gaun to have the nicht?” 
She, not inclined to ask too 
much, replied: “Oh, I’ll just 
tak what you'll tak, Sandy.” 
‘“‘Oh, then, we’ll tak a 
walk,” said Sandy, as he led 
her away. i 
ISABELLA PEARCE, Weyburn, Sask.,15 years 


—— 











7 inches from the top on each cover and 
punched holes, as shown in Fig. 3. Then I 
fitted the pages into position and marked 
through the cover holes on to the pages where 
holes should be punched. After punching the 
holes I threaded a silk cord down throug): No. . 
up through.No. 2, down through No. 3, and 
back again and up through No. 2. Then, +o 
the two ends and making them even over hole 
No. 2, I tied a pretty knot and fringed the 
ends. The scrapbook was done. 
Yours, : 
Mary Loulse 







































Wie Anew, 
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Dear Betty: 

Here is a brand- 
new dress just wait- 
ing for you if you 
want it. It is very new 
because it combines 
georgette crépe with 
taffeta, and that is 
going to be so stylish 
this spring and sum- 
mer. See the circular 
flounces? They are 
just in front, and in 
the back there hangs 
from the shoulder the 
darlingest little cape! 
It comes in sizes 13, 
15, 17, and it costs 
$19.75. The color is 
Capri blue, a sort of 
brilliant purple blue. 
I'm not buying one, 
because I’m busy 
making a dress, and 
I don’t need any more 
anyway. 

Have you heard 
what colors are par- 
ticularly good this 
spring? They say 
that navy blue is 








Hoyle Studio, Boston 





. Fashions for the Young Girl 





The shoes I’m 
wearing are made of 
imported kid. They 
are called the Bally 
shoe, and they have 
the block heel, which 
is going to be much 
worn by really smart 
young girls. 

How are you get- 
ting along with that 
club of yours? Hazel 
Grey makes us wild 
to start one of our 
own along the same 
lines. We are all 
excited here about 
the college‘ contest. 
Almost everyone has 
sent in her fetter. 
There is only one girl 
here who knows def- 
initely that she does 
not want to go to 
college, and she didn’t 
write. Of course a 
good many of us are 
undecided, but we all 
think it helps so 
much to put our 
reasons down in black 


going to be the thing, and lanvin green, of and white. Of course I’mterribly excited about 
course, and light green and your best- it all, becauseit was my idea in the beginning. 
Have you sent your contest letter in yet? 


loved bois-de-rose. 








$25.00 


400. words on 


write! 
aa 





Why I Want to Go 
to College 


Remember the Contest! 


Closing Next Week 
April 15 


For the best reasons given 
in a letter of not more than 


The letters must bear, a mailing date not later than April 15. 

, Why do you want.a college education? Is it because you want to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity available to get ahead and make a name for 
yourself in the world? Is it to help you be a professional person—doctor, 
lawyer, editor? Do you want to spend the best four years of your life in purely 
cultural pursuits? Do you want to go because everybody is doing it? Or because 
you really love to study? Or because you have begun to learn something about a 
subject that fascinates you, and you want to go on with it—like chemistry—or 
math—or physics? 

Just one more week! Put on your thinking cap, take your pen in hand and 





For the best reasons given 
in a letter of not more than 
400 words on 


Why I Do Not Want to Go 
to College 


$25.00 











A Good Book of Plays 


| 


} 
' 








At you people who have been writing to me for some good one-act plays to give will be 

glad to know of Elizabeth Hall Yates’s book called Small Plays for Small Casts. It is 
published by the Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia, and it costs $2. There are 
seven plays in the book, and they are all well suited to the little theatre because the 
settings and costumes are simple and the casts are small. There is also a great deal of 
variety in them, so that, no matter whether you want to be amusing or serious, you can 
find the play that will meet your needs, 


About ordering — 


rt any of you want this dress for yourse!f, make your check or money order out to me, and 


ask Filene’s to send it to you. And I want to tell you a secre 


now for 


t—I’m doing some shopping 
you for graduation; so if you are thinking over what to give your friends as gradua- 


tion presents, let me help you out. And write to me about that party where you felt ill at 
fase or that time you slept with buttermilk all over your face to try to get rid of freckles. 
arties? Manners? Games? Beauty? College? Sports? Crafts? What do you want to know? 
rite and ask me—and don’t forget the stamped, self-addressed envelope, if you want me 


to answer, 


Tae Youta’s Companton | 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Unusuat speed — that's one of the big advan- 
tages of an “Old Town Canoe.”’ Long, deep strokes 
send the “Old Town’’ scooting over the water. 

“Old Town Canoes” are wonderfully steady. They 
are sturdy and the best looking canoes afloat. Price 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog: is beautifully illustrated with all 
models in full colors. Write for your free copy 
today. Orv Town Canoe Company, 1654 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 











The delight of home gar- ¥ 
dening—the joy of “seeing them \ 
grow” can be yours. Send today for \ 

IiSBELL’S SEED ANNUAL 


Over 400 illustrations—12 pages in na- 


















i, tural colors. It tells what 
> gfg s and how to J 
Wi inl {& Yelena abd oat to your 
\ ha! Guaranteed seed //7 











BE A BIBLE 
AUTHORITY 


Easy Way! 
oe Doctri: 79. unique 

of Datemtag tomar with oa c anys 

the Bible. This is one of ten Moody ses 

—Send for cata! 


log—now. 
The Moody Bible Satine 
153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill 
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These Booklets - 
Will Tell You~ 


How to Invest 
Safely at 


7h 


HOUSANDS of investors, in 48 states 

"hon 33 foreign lands, are’ now owners 
of SmitH Bonps. The reasons why these 
investors have chosen Smith Bonds are 
set forth in our booklet, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety.” 
This booklet shows you how every SmitH 
Bonp is a strongly secured First Mortgage 
Bond, protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of xo Joss to any 
investor in 53 years. 


How to Invest Small Sums at 7% 


If your savings average $10, $20, $50 or more a 
month, or if you frequently have interest and divi- 
dends from securities, we suggest that you read our 
booklet, “How to Build an Independent Income.” 
This booklet explains our Investment Savings Plan, 
under which you may invest small sums in 7% 
Smit Bonps and get the full rate of bond interest 
on every payment. 

For copies of these two booklets send your name and 
address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bostcn Philadelphia Pittsburgh 






Minneapolis 











A Call to Christian 
Fathers and Mothers 


Customer — Have you got a copy of “Untrue 
Revelations” or “Insulting Stories?"’ 

rug Clerk — No, Miss, but we have something 
just as bad. 

* * * 

This extract from the “funny" columns will 
provoke many a smile, and yet it reminds us of a 
situation that is anything but humorous. The 
circulation of trashy story magazines now runs 
into millions of copies every month. Beyond all 
shadow of a doubt this flood of reading sewage is 
undermining the morality of our young people, 
increasing crime and making a jest of the sacred 
ideals of honor, virtue, marriage and life itself. 
Isn't it about time for the Christian people of our 
land to do something to combat the polluting power 
of prostituted printing? Unless the forty million 
church members of this country are going to stand 
by the religious press in this fight for decency, this 
fight for the home, where then shall it look for 
subscriptions and support? 

Christian Herald is read and loved in nearly a 
quarter million homes because it fills a real NEED 
in family life. Dr. Cadman’s Radio Address, each 
week, and the inspiring sermons, editorials and 
stories should find a place in every Christian home. 


CLUB OFFERS at CUT PRICES 


All subscriptions for a year or more 
Youth’s Companion Pathfinder... ... } 
(52 issues)... . \ $3.25 (S2issues).... ¢ $4.35 
Christian Her; outh’s Co 


— mpanion | 
| j Save7Se) Christian Herald... } Save75e 








(52 issues) 
McCall’s....... People’s Home Jour. } 55 
Youth’s Companion } Youth’s Compani . 
Christian Herald. J Save $1.15| Christian Herald.) Save 9Se 


Send Money Order or Check or Draft 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Club Dept. C Boston, Mass. 











You May Try It 3 Months 
Before Deciding 





Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of eleven styles, includ- 
ing oscillating and rotary machines in both foot 
treadle and electric models. We also guarantee 
for 25 years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low 
price. 

A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





























NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





88-R 
Name. 





Address 
ee 


= Safe. 

Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 








“ask for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 









CLASSRINGS2PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 


S, Samples loaned class offi- 
VF 4 \cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 

& each. No order for class, society, club 
v¢< emblems too large or toosmall, Special BN/A\ JG 
designs made on request. y. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7732 South Ave., Rochester, W. 1. 











THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


The Recognized Standard of Successful Treatment 
For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 
in your own home without heer epUeg Jour daily work 
or duties, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M D., B o, N.Y, 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special attention to children. 


‘Sell My Candy ¢ Gum) 


I need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum and Mints. 
Large variety. Everybody will buy trom you. Experience 
unnecessary. Samples free. Ford given. Write today. 

Milton Gordon, 1414 Vine St., Cincinnati, O., Dept. 1097 























Sample Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address:| 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 








THE CHIL 


LITTLE MOLLY’S 


ADVENTURE 
IN 


“UNCLE ED’S 


HAYFIELD” 
By F. S. M. Franks 


NCE there was a little girl 
from the United States who 
went visiting away up in 
Canada. Her name _ was 

Molly, and the part of Canada where 
she visited is known as the Canadian 
Northwest; and the part of the Cana- 
dian Northwest where little Molly’s 
Uncle Adam and Aunt Sarah lived 
on aranch is named Saskatchewan. 
Molly found Saskatchewan on a map 
in the big geography before she left 
home. She found too the town called 
Medicine Hat. Uncle Adam’s ranch, 
so they told the little girl, was fifty 
miles from this town with the queer 
name. 
* When little Molly with her grand- 
mother arrived at Medicine Hat 
Aunt Sarah and Uncle Adam were 
there to meet them, and they drove 
in a wagon fifty miles to the ranch. 
The next morning when the little 
girl looked round she looked and 
looked over the wide prairie, but she 
couldn’t see another house anywhere. 
“Where do the neighbors live?’ 
the little girl asked the hired man. 
“You have to go up on a bench to 
see the other ranch houses,” the 
hired man answered. 




















Little Molly walked into Uncle Ed’s 
Hayfield 


Little Molly straightway climbed 
on the wash-bench outside the kitchen 
window; but not even a chimney 
could she see. Aunt Sarah laughed 
then and told little Molly that when 
the hired man spoke of benches he 
was speaking of the high mountains. 

“We will walk over and climb up 
on one of the benches tomorrow.” 

The next day Aunt Sarah, grandma 
and little Molly walked up the trail to 
a level spot in the mountains that 
was called a bench; and there they 
saw below them the ranchers’ houses, 
far, far apart. 

‘“‘Why are the houses so far apart?”’ 
asked little Molly. 
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A little frog swung on 





And coax all the bugs 





A GLORIOUS TIME 
By Margaret C. Lysaght 


On a lily-pad, on a lily-pad. 
And oh, what a beautiful time he had, 
Time he had, time he had, 
Swinging all day on a lily-pad! 


Nothing to do but sing, ‘“CHUG-a-rum,”’ 
““(CHUG-a-rum, CHUG-a-rum,”’ 


Bugs to come, flies to come, 
Nothing to do but sing, ‘‘CHUG-a-rum.”’ 


a lily-pad, 


and. flies to. come, 
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“The reason the ranch houses 
are so far apart is that our good 
Uncle Ed owns all this Sas- 
katchewan land,’’ Aunt Sarah 
explained. ‘“‘He says the houses 
must be seven miles apart. If 
we live here long enough and 
make our homes here, he ‘will 


_ give our ranches to us to keep. 


Uncle Ed lets us come back here 
into the mountains to cut down 
all the trees we need to make 
into boards with which to build 
our houses and barns. We can cut the 
hay too, on the prairies, without 
paying for it, soour cattle and horses 
may have enough hay to keep them 
warm through the long, cold winter. 
It is almost haying time now.” 

As the happy days passed, little 
Molly grew to love the great prairie. 
The neighbors’ children came to 
play with her, and she had beautiful 
times with them, picking all sorts of 
wild flowers and learning all the 
ways of a new country. . 

At last little Molly wondered why 
Uncle Ed never called at the ranch 
house. She wondered too why the 
children laughed when she asked 
questions about Uncle Ed. 

Then came the haying 
time, and one day little 
Molly walked across the 
road into Uncle Ed’s great 
prairie hayfield. 

Not far from the house, 
on the prairie, was one 
scrubby little tree. Aunt 
Sarah told Molly that, if 
she walked straight to the tree and 
stayed near it, she would not be in 
danger of getting lost while she 
watched the men rake the hay. 
Slowly the little girl walked across 
the prairie that afternoon toward the 
scrubby tree, and as she walked she 





watched the long rake gather 
the hay and toss it on the stack. 

That day little Molly forgot 
to watch for the gentle badgers. 
She had never seen a badger, 
but she had always watched for 
them on the prairie until that 
afternoon; but that afternoon 
she was too interested in the big 
rake. She intended to surprise 
Uncle Adam and the hired man. 
She did it too. 

When Uncle Adam and the 
hired man turned the horses round 
there was no little Molly to be seen 
near the scrubby tree, and they 
didn’t know that the little girl had 
left the house. 

The reason there was no: little 
Molly to be seen was that the child 
had stepped into a badger hole be- 
side the scrubby tree. Molly went 
down and down, and she couldn’t 
climb out because the roots of the 
tree were so slippery. By standing 
on her toes the little girl could reach 
the top of the badger hole with the 
tips of her fingers. 

Fortunately she was not hurt, al- 
though she was badly scared. She 

couldn’t get out, and, said 
Molly to herself, ‘“What if I 
slip farther down the hole?”’ 
Then, ‘“‘What if the badger is 
at home somewhere farther 
down under the ground, and 
what if he is not gentle?” 
Worse yet, “What if he 
should come home and find 
an unwelcome little girl in 
his living-room?” 

Molly had plenty of time for 
thinking before she went to sleep, 
after she had called until she was 
hoarse and had cried until her eyes 
were swelled almost shut. As soon 
as she was wide-awake though, she 
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began to call again for Uncle Adam, 
for Aunt Sarah, for grandma, for 
help, and for good Uncle Ed! 
Meanwhile Aunt Sarah and 
grandma wondered why they didn’t 
see the little girl standing by the 
scrubby tree while the haystacks 
grew higher and higher. They won- 
dered so much about it that at last, 
surely three hours after little Molly 
left the house, they walked out on 
the prairie to find the child. When 
they learned that neither Uncle 
Adam nor the hired man had seen 
little Molly, grandma and Aunt 
Sarah were dreadfully frightened. 
Uncle Adam and the hired man 
stopped sweeping hay and began look- 
ing for a little girl who had come visit- 
ing fromthe United Statesand waslost 
on the great Saskatchewan prairie. 
Suddenly Aunt Sarah, who had 
started toward the scrubby tree, 
called the others to come quickly 


DRAWINGS BY MARY EAMES 





a 








farits— 


“But why did you call Uncle Ed?” 


with her. They ran swiftly toward 
Aunt Sarah and immediately heard 
what she heard. A clear, piping little 
voice was calling from somewhere: 

“Uncle E-ed, Uncle E-ed, Uncle 
E-ed!” 

“Where is she?’ asked Aunt 
Sarah, and she looked more scared 
than ever. 

Uncle Adam guessed immediately 
that Molly had fallen into a badger 
hole, and in another minute he had 
found and lifted the little girl to the 
top of the hole. 

“But why did you call Uncle 
Ed?” Aunt Sarah asked. 

“Nobody else heard me,” Molly 
answered, ‘‘and. I thought maybe 
Uncle Ed might be passing; and he is 
so good and kind of course he would 
come to get me!” 

At that Uncle Adam began to 
laugh. ‘Don’t you know who Uncle 
Ed is?” he said. 

Little Molly shook her head. 

“Why, why!” exclaimed Uncle 
Adam. ‘‘The gentleman we ranchers 
call Uncle Ed lives in London. He 
is King Edward VII, the King of 
England.” 

For the first time in over three 
hours little Molly laughed and was 
her merry self again; and to this day 
she smiles every time she tells other 
children about that afternoon on the 
Saskatchewan prairie when she called 
the King of England to come and 
rescue her because she had stepped 
into a stranger’s house by mistake. 
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THE VARSITY 
This is the way they row in 
Burma, and you will note four 
things wrong. The oarsman (1) 
stands up, (2) stands on the gun- 
wale, (3) faces forward, and (4) 
rows with his legs instead of his 
But Mrs. C. H. Tufts, 
who sends the picture, says 
they make very good speed. 


— Oddities 











BEAR AND FORBEAR 


Mr. Deane Bishop of Akron, Ohio, says he heard that 
the bears held you up in Yellowstone Park—so he went 
out to see for himself. This mother bear has evidently 
trained the children to have good manners, and thus 
make themselves popular among visitors from Ohio and 


every other state. 


BATTLING 


For any picture sent in by a 
subscriber, and interesting or 
curious enough to appear in this 
column, we will pay $3.00—and 
will return your print. Inclose 
return postage, and write your 
name and addreéss on the back of 
the print. Address Oddities Editor, 
The Youth’s Companion, 8 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, Mass. 


LUCK IN 


BUNCHES 


Miss Julia D. Hark- 
reader of Lebanon, 
Tennessee, writesthat 
this clover plant, 
which she raised her- 


stems; three of them 
are four-leaf clovers, 
six have five leaves, 


five have seven. She 
raised many plants 


before she got this. 
you want luck in 


raise it yourself. 


TWIN 


What a remarkable family likeness! You'd have a hard 

time telling these friends of Miss Elna Anholm’s apart. 

If the one at the left is Dick Jones, the one at the right is 
Richard Jones. A double exposure. 





self, has twenty-two 


Which proves that if 


bunches you have to 








This little mystery may be performed with 


THE BEST TRICK OF THE WEEK—5 
The Self-Rolling Golf Ball 


any ball about the size of a golf ball. When you 


lay the ball on the dinner-table, the ball actu- 
tolls along of its own accord and may be 
ed up by any person while it is still 


ally 
Pick 
tolling! 


The unseen motive power is furnished by a 
ng about the size of a finger ring, which is 
ycretly concealed beneath the tablecloth. A 
String is attached to the ring, which runs 


light 


under the cloth and off at the side of the table. 
To make the ball roll, place it on the hidden 
ring with one hand and pull the string with your 
other hand. The ring will pull the ball along, 
but as the cloth is between them the ball will 
actually roll! If you have a trustworthy con- | 
federate, let him sit opposite you at the table | 
and pull the string from his side. Then the ball 
will roll away from you while you make mystic 
passes with both hands. 
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This wonderful book 


Free 
cAdventures in 


JUMBLE-UP-TOWN 


—for all who like 
good things to eat 


Here's where the most 


thrilling-and mysterious 
things happen. Sally and Ted- 
dy had started to school. 


Suddenly .. . down, down 
they went, thru a magic 
crack in the sidewalk. Till 
they came to Jumble-Up- 
Town. There they meta very 
vain and a very cute little 


donkey. 





One of the pictures from the 


JUMBLE-UP-TOWN Book. 
I’s much larger of course, and 
colored, in the book. 


Every boy and girl likes 
CHECKERS. Fluffy,crisp pop- 
corn—and good peanuts— 
and the sweetest, golden 
syrup. All in a pretty red, 
white and blue checkered 
box. There’sa present in each 
box for the lucky boy or girl 
who gets it. 


You'll love to eat 


CHECKERS 


To get the wonderful book 
about Jumble- Up- Town— 
just ask Mother or Daddy to y 

let you buyabox of CHECKERS. e 
Then eat the delicious, 
wholesome, pure candied 
popcorn; and find your sur- 


Andthe king. Sucha queer 
little king, and so kind and 
jolly. ‘ 

Then there was an idea 
tree... but wait, you can read 
this fascinating, exciting story 
yourself. 


A book for you _ Prisegift. 
fe J When you're all, through, 
A very clever lady has put cut off both ends of the box 
the whole merry adventure and save them. You'll want )\ 


into a story for you. A very 
clever artist has drawn loads 
of the funniest pictures—as 
much fun as any page of 
Sundaycomicpictures. Folks 
who know how, have printed 
it in beautiful colors. 


more CHECKERS. Savetheends 
of these, till you have theends ‘ 
of five boxes. Then ask Mother 
or Daddy to mail them toTHE 
CHECKERS Lapy, The Shot- 
well Mfg. Co.,P. O. Drawer 
M, Chicago, IIl. 

She’ll send your free book 
right away. Then see what a 
lot of fun you have with it. 


CHECKERS 





yr 
4 
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And you can have one of 
these books, Free. Here’s 
the way to get it. 








NOTE TO MOTHERS: 


Weare sure the children will be pleased with 
this amusing book—story and pictures, both 
Weknowthey’ll be delightedwithCHECKERS. 
And we are sure you'll approve of this whole- 
some confection. Government food experts say 
it furnishes the roughage and energy giving 
sweet all children need. 





Insist on fravne CHECKERS in this 
checkerboard package. If your dealer hasn't 


any just send us his name 
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eaulys truthful suitor 


OODNESS! Another suitor?” 

And the lovely Princess 
frowned severely on the handsome 
young stranger. 

“Why not?” replied the youth 
pleasantly. 

“Well,” said the Princess, “do 
you see those three rather cross- 
looking princes? They came from 
Egypt and India and Chiria with 
perfectly splendid gifts — magic 
beauty soaps and magic beauty 
lotions and magic mirrors. I’ve 
just refused them!” 

“Ah, but I bring you truth,” 


@ 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


smiled the youth. “With ¢his mir- 
ror,” said he, pointing to the pool, 
“and this lotion,” collecting a little 
clear water in his palm, “and ¢his!” 
drawing forth a cake of Ivory Soap, 
“your Royal Highness needs no 
magic—oh, lovely Princess, 
nothing can make you lovelier, but 
these will help keep you lovely. 
Will you marry me?” 

“How charming!” said Her 
Higliness, in great excitement. 
“Y ou are absolutely the first sensible 
man I have interviewed this week. 
I should like to see you often.” 


AGIC never did hold 
beauty’s secret. Always, 
lovely complexions have depended 
upon two things—good health and 
perfect cleanliness. If your skin 
requires special treatment, you 
should consult a physician. Ivory 
does not agree to bestow health, 
but it does promise you safe cleans- 
ing. It contains no drugs, no medic- 
aments, no strong perfumes. It is 
a pure soap—the best friend your 
delicate complexion can have. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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